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DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY 


THE RESOLUTE HEART AND THE HEART OF CHRIST 
BY THE REV. FRANCIS P. DONNELLY, S.J. 


Compromise is an indication of weakness of character. The two 
things which a man of character keeps ever before him are right 
principles and right actions. A famous American has put those two 
things into an epigram, “Be sure you’re right, then go ahead.” Lay 
the tracks of duty straight and parallel; bring in your motive power 
by third rail or conducting wire, and your character is completely 
equipped for work. Mechanical systems of this world may be wrecked 
by various external forces, but while the soul remains true to its prin- 
ciples and motives the character will never see a wreck, no matter 
what disease or disaster may bring grief to the body. Compromise 
is the interior foe of principles and motives. If it does not at once 
destroy them, at least it warps them from the straight path of duty 
or weakens their driving force. Character must stand firm against 
compromise; a resolute heart must oppose any lowering of prin- 
ciples, any weakening of motives. “Nail the flag to the mast and 
crowd on all steam,” are the standing orders from the resolute heart. 
St. Paul puts the same truth in another way when he wrote to the 
Thessalonians: “Therefore, brethren, stand fast and hold the tradi- 
tions you have learned whether by word or by our epistle. Now 
our Lord Jesus Christ himself and God and our Father who hath 
loved us and hath given us everlasting consolation and good hope in 
grace, exhort your hearts and confirm them in every good work 
and word.” 
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The resolute heart needs the consolation and strength of God for 
which St. Paul prayed. It is difficult to get right principles and 
equally, if not more, difficult to keep right principles. Knowledge, 
it is said, maketh a bloody entrance. Sloth and the difficulties of 
study and the dryness of learning and many another cause well 
known to teachers, make the acquisition of knowledge a bloody 
battle. Such is the case where the student is helped to some extent 
by curiosity which is the appetite for knowledge. We are curious, 
as is well known, to get at truth. What, on the other hand, is the 
struggle which the soul must make to learn the science of the saints! 
For that science we have no attraction, no curiosity. In acquiring 
that science we have the other difficulties with the addition of the 
greatest of all, the downward and evil tendency of our sinful natures, 
The knowledge of right principles maketh surely a bloody entrance, 
Many a page in the lives of the saints is stained with the blood of 
self-martyrdom. 

Nor is the battle over when the lessons are learned. When the 
resolute heart has fought its way to right principles, refusing to 
compromise with indifference, ease, vicious tendencies or irksome 
tasks, then another continuous struggle begins in the application 
of these right principles to the government of life. It is one thing 
to admit to oneself that the commandments of God or the counsels 
of Christ should reign supreme in the soul; and it is another and 
quite a different thing to apply those principles to the occurrences 
of every day. “Does this course of action fall under the law?” 
“How far may I go in that direction without deserting my prin- 
ciples?” ‘May I consort with this person, utter that word or admit 
the thought that is now bidding for admission into the accepted 
friends of my mind?” Every one of these questions suggests a pos- 
sible place for compromise, and we all know how often such ques- 
tions arise. Prejudice and passion assert their claims against prin- 
ciple, and the resolute heart must intervene to keep its principles 
from swerving toward the “primrose path of dalliance.” “Of 
course, I admit I must not hate my enemies, but am I to believe that 
God intended me to love in my heart the one who has acted s0 
meanly and contemptibly towards me?” “Of course, I admit the 
right principle of self-denial, but this one act of indulgence will not 
matter and, after all, there must be some letting up occasionally.’ 
These are examples of the arguments that present themselves to us 
daily when we face life with our right principles. 
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What makes this struggle more difficult is the fact that there are 
real exceptions to our right principles; there are cases in which the 
framer of the law did not intend to apply his ruling. Equity some- 
times claims an exemption which the letter of the law does not 
allow. How, then, will the resolute heart hold with a steady hand 
the balance of justice, giving full value to lawful exceptions without 
bias or indulgence yielding, which are false weights on the scale- 
pan? We sometimes hear of the full calendars of our courts. There 
are so many cases that judges and jury cannot possibly hear the 
evidence and give decision fast enough to relieve the pressure of 
business. The resolute heart is judge and jury daily for thousands 
of cases, and in all it must keep true to its right principles and not 
compromise. 

More trouble still for the resolute heart! There is a compromise 
in good motives as well as in right principles. The motive is the 
impelling force which moves the will to act. Its importance in the 
soul arises from the fact that the will is free to act on this or that 
motive. A good motive cannot, it is true, excuse or justify a bad 
act, but a bad motive may vitiate an act otherwise good or an un- 
worthy motive may render it less noble. The Christian, by his 
name and profession, takes as the motive power of his life the imita- 
tion of Christ. Let us say he begins to compromise on his motives. 
Instead of the love of Christ, he adopts the fear of hell. The motive 
is good and meritorious, but it is not as noble as before. Suppose 
he lets go the motives which faith supplies and resorts solely and 
exclusively to those which reason offers. A profound change has 
taken place in his character, a change that will leave its record in 
time and eternity. He now avoids sin and practices virtue because 
of health or respectability or fashion or reputation. He no longer 
sees the eye of God looking over the horizon of consciousness into 
his believing and reverencing soul. He has compromised on his 
motives ; he has narrowed the circle of consciousness and recognizes 
only the eye of man. He has substituted a policeman for a con- 
science. He has resigned his right to heaven and has taken up 
motives which may be lightly dropped when the club has passed 
around the corner. 

The resolute heart must resist any compromise with motive. It 
must hold fast to the good, not relaxing and descending lower and 
lower in the scale of motives, but rather rising from sense to reason 
and from reason to faith, from earth to heaven, and then, when in 
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that lofty region, it must soar still higher, leaving behind the selfish- 





ness of fear or profit until it cleaves with God’s “good hope in grace” bi 
to God himself in the unselfishness of perfect love. bi 
Will not the resolute heart flinch in this unending conflict with ct 
the spirit of compromise? It might if it forgot what St. Paul states: h 
“Our Lord Jesus Christ himself and God our Father hath loved us tc 
and hath given us everlasting consolation.” That love is embodied fc 
for us in the Heart of Christ, and one manifestation out of many st 
others may be found in the example which is given to the resolute 
heart by His resolute Heart. Our Lord had His principles and r2 
His motives. His life-long principle was God’s will; His unceas- et 
ing motive was love of the Father. Every action of His life was th 
inspired and directed by that love and that will, but it was in the QO 
Passion especially that the resoluteness of His character was dis- st 
played, and it is there especially the resolute hearts will get their re 
strength. Have we ever tried to understand the strength of His sa 
will, to fathom the depth of His resolution? From the moment He or 
came from His prayer of submission in the Garden, uttering the w 
words, “Sleep ye now and take rest. Behold the hour is come,” al 
until He himself declared the unequal combat had finally ceased, a 
Jesus, the Son of God, had been pitted in mortal struggle against w 
all the power of the world. Intense pain, physical torture, savage br 
brutality had left His body one huge, writhing wound. Every bt 
fiber that responds to the throb of pain had sent its message of th 
agony to His tortured soul. He became the sport of the forces of ba 
cruelty. The whole spiritual power of the Jews let the full stream we 
of its pent-up vengeance burst upon Him. The relentless might of f 
Rome, slow to start, rolled down on Him, crushing its victim with T 
the barbarous strength of its soldiery. The populace of Jerusalem, uf 
increased to an enormous extent by strangers from beyond the city, fir 
turned the blind unreasoning fury of the mob against Him. Sz 
But bodily pain was the least of His sufferings. His affectionate fu 
nature felt the greater agony. His friends forsake Him; His friends gl 
deny Him; His friends betray Him, bartering His life away fora It 
trifle. The people of His adoption, they for whom He had done en 
so much, for whom He was then laying down His life, they rejected ne 
and despised Him. The darts of venom, biting sneers, insults sharp in 
and stinging, mockery keener to pierce the soul than any weapon to pa 
pierce the body, all these made a target of the sensitive and merciful Te 


Shepherd. The lips that had dispelled disease and death were It 
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bruised; the eyes that had looked in pity on the unfortunate were 
blinded with His own blood; the face ever glowing with mercy and 
compassion was spit upon and defiled; the hands whose touch had 
healed, whose power had blessed, were fastened with piercing nails 
to the rough wood, and the divine Heart, beating with love for all, 
for betrayers, for persecutors, for murderers, was wounded with the 
sharp-pointed spear. 

Now, if we turn to the object upon which all this pain and cruelty 
rained, wonderful is the spectacle we behold. Jesus, our Saviour, 
ended His prayer in the Garden with a resolution, “O my Father, if 
this chalice cannot pass away except I drink it, thy will be done.” 
Our resolutions are lightly taken and lightly broken. We under- 
stand not the resolution of a stronger will; we cannot conceive the 
resolution of a Man God. But when Jesus going out of His agony 
said, “Thy will be done,” in conforming Himself to that will, His 
own will became as steel. His body grew calm and majestic. His 
words were few, dignified and divine. His soul was rooted in un- 
alterable patience. He moved among His enemies to His death, like 
aman of bronze. The storm of cruelty beat down upon Him, the 
whirlwind of fury raged about Him, and the waves of passion came 
breaking over Him with great might; but the Stone which the 
builders rejected, the same is become the Head of the corner, and 
the force of the tempest spent itself upon that rock and retired 
baffled. The tired body, the strained senses, the wearied mind 
were clamorous for repose, for solace, but the great will said, 
“peace, be quiet,” and their cries were hushed but not silenced. 
The gloom of desolation gathered thick about His soul, it pressed 
upon it with a heavy weight, but it could not crush the indomitable 
firmness of will. What, then, was the resolution of Christ, our 
Saviour? It was a resolution born of infinite love, formed with 
full knowledge of all that the keeping of it meant, taken freely, 
gladly, voluntarily. ‘He was offered because He himself willed it!” 
It was a resolution to drain the chalice, when to drink of it were 
enough for God’s justice and our redemption. It was not stubborn- 
hess nor desperation. There was no blindness in it, but a penetrat- 
ing knowledge of its consequences; no unreasoning fury, but the 
patient welcoming of all sorrow. There was no passion in that 
resolution, except the passion of love, great, intense, God-like love. 
It was a firm resolution, yet a gentle one; it was staunch, yet with- 
out violence; it was instinct with power, yet breathing of meekness 
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and affection. It was the resolution of a perfect man; it was the 
resolution of an all-loving God. 

From first to last there was no compromise on principles or 
motives in the resolute Heart of Christ. When He said, “not my 
will, but thine be done,” He laid what we might call the foundations 
of resolution, and the pressure of the Passion did but sink deeper 
and firmer into His Heart the law of God and the love of God, 
which were the principle and the motive of all His life. When the 
fury of the storm had spent itself, the resolution was found still 
unshaken. “Into thy hands I commend my spirit.” The Heart that 
rested on the Father’s will when the struggle began, found an eternal 
resting-place in the Fathers hands when victory finally came to the 
resolution of Christ. 




















LITTLE SERMONS ON THE CATECHISM 
FOR LOW MASS 


A COMPLETE COURSE OF INSTRUCTIONS ON CHRISTIAN 
DOCTRINE 


Adapted from the Italian of Carprnat Cosimo Corsi. 
. THIRTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
SINs oF THOUGHT 


There is, dear brethren, a vast difference between divine and 
human justice. As mankind can take notice only of exterior, visible 
things, human justice punishes merely the bad action that is known 
and proved, the bad thought goes unpunished, no matter how 
culpable and criminal it may be. The Lord, however, sees the 
thought. No thought, be it buried ever so deep in the heart, escapes 
His notice, and He punishes not only the sinful actions, but also the 
wicked desires and thoughts of men. 

Some Christians give little heed to bad thoughts and consider 
them harmless, and thus they burden their souls with a multitude of 
sins. The fathers of the Council of Trent, however, teach that sins 
of thought are at times more dangerous, in that they injure souls 
often more fatally, than sins of deed. 

It is an article of faith that, despite Adam’s sin, we still have free 
will. It depends upon our own wills then to choose the good or 
the bad (Wis. i, 3; I. Kings xvi, 17). Since, therefore, man pos- 
sesses unrestricted freedom of will, his ultimate fate, eternal salva- 
tion or everlasting damnation, depends upon himself. We cannot 
grievously offend God by a sinful act to which our will does not give 
full consent. Satan, the world, and the flesh, are the three enemies 
that unceasingly incite us to transgress God’s commandments. But 
their deceptions and seductive representations do not suffice to lead 
men to sin. The will alone is responsible. Concupiscence, the rebel- 
lion of sensuality against reason, may present impure images, the 
world may charm with its unholy treasures, the devil may suggest 
evil things, but all impulses, all thoughts, awakened in us by these 
attacks are not sin unless we actually will to defile ourselves. Temp- 
tation does not harm where the consent of the will is lacking. 

To voluntarily entertain a thought contrary to the law of God is 
sinful. When the reason recognizes that the subject is unlawful and 
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the will voluntarily dwells upon it, even if only for a moment, we 
are guilty of sin. A bad thought is sinful, again, when we agree to 
think of sinful things with the intention of transgressing the divine 
law by action, even if subsequently we do not really commit the 
action because of lack of opportunity or for other reasons. This 
wicked intent is the unlawful desire. Jesus Christ warns us that 
“whosoever looketh on a woman to lust after her hath already 
committed adultery with her in his heart” (Matt. v, 28). The 
wickedness of those who have evil intent and those who actually do 
wrong is hardly different in degree. 

It should not be thought now that the sin accomplished by an ex. 
terior act is not greater than the sinful desire. By proceeding to the 
exterior deed one lets the sinful will continue to act so much longer 
and more violently; furthermore, the exterior act is followed, as a 
rule, by some scandal or injury to our neighbor. Thus the actual 
murderer sins more grievously than he who has only the desire to 
slay. Theft is more culpable than the desire to steal. Immodest 
actions are greater sins than the consent to impure thoughts, and 
so on. 

That bad thoughts are sins and will be severely punished is the 
teaching of Holy Writ. Lucifer, and many other angels, were ex- 
pelled from heaven on account of their impious thoughts. And thus 
shall we be lost eternally if in our hearts we harbor thoughts offen- 
sive to God. 

How, then, may we protect and defend ourselves against bad 
thoughts? Ifa spark of fire should fall upon your clothes you would 
at once shake it off or smother it, thus preventing it from doing 
harm. You must do exactly the same with bad thoughts. If you 
steadfastly refuse to admit them into your mind and deny them 
consent to stay, be assured that you will succeed in escaping injury. 

The devil can excite the passions and incite us to sin by evil sug- 
gestions, but he is absolutely unable to make unlawful thoughts 
dwell in our hearts unless our perverse inclinations attract them 
and our will tolerate them. Therefore, we cannot bridle our thoughts 
if we do not carefully watch over our senses. Sinful associations, 
frivolous conversations, unchaste looks, idleness, intemperance, im- 
proper amusements, are the pernicious sources of sinful thoughts. 
If even the saints, separated from the world and emaciated by rigor- 
ous penance, complained of their temptations, it must be plain that 
those who even seek the occasion cannot remain undefiled. We all 
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feel, in consequence of the sin of our first parents, the inward 
struggle of inclination against reason about which the apostle com- 
plains so much (Rom. vii, 23). We can triumph over bad thoughts 
by living remote from dangerous occasions, and by remembering 
that death may come at any moment to lead us before the judgment 
seat of God, to receive eternal reward or eternal punishment as our 
portion. 

Victory is assured us by the unremitting resistance to improper 
thoughts. But, if we once let them get a firm foothold, they will 
take root, and then it will be very difficult, almost impossible, to 
expel them. Young shoots are easily pulled out of the ground, but 
when they have grown older and their roots have spread upon every 
side, much effort is required to remove them. “The first sinful sug- 
gestion,” says St. Bernard, “is the head of the infernal serpent who 
would enter into your heart, and if we do not resist it, we shall be 
conquered before we know it.” 

Let us flee, therefore, the incentives to bad thoughts, let us beware 
of taking any pleasure in such thoughts, of being led to consent to 
them. If we open our hearts to impure images, to sinful represen- 
tations and unlawful thoughts, it will be a miracle of divine mercy, 
if, at the moment of our death, we can contemplate the fundamental 
truths with profit, for it is but natural that the objects wherein we 
took pleasure in life will dominate our thoughts also in death. In 
moments of temptation let us follow the good advise of the Holy 
Spirit to divert our minds to our last end and meditate upon the 
eternal truths (Ecclus. vii, 40). Then we shall be careful not to 
offend God, who sees all things, and who neither leaves the wicked 
without punishment nor the good without reward. Amen. 





FouRTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
DANGEROUS OCCASIONS 


It is strange how different and contradictory are the views taken 
by people according to particular circumstances. This is very much 
the case in regard to resistance to temptation. A warning to avoid 
the near occasion of sin is ridiculed by the person so warned, be- 
cause he claims that no temptation is strong enough to vanquish 
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his or her virtue. And, immediately after, when the occasion has 
brought about this very person’s downfall, he or she pleads just 
the opposite, namely, that virtue could not vanquish the temptation, 

We must once for all realize the truth that we cannot remain in 
God’s friendship unless we flee occasions that put us in danger of 
offending Him. “He that loveth danger,” says the Holy Spirit,” 
shall perish in it” (Ecclus. iii, 27). “It would be a greater miracle,” 
says St. Cyprian, “to live in dangerous occasions without falling 
into sin than to see lambs remain unharmed in the company of 
wolves.” 

In order to accomplish a certain purpose it is necessary to em- 
ploy the suitable means. The farmer who desires a harvest plows 
the soil, sows the grain and gives his fields continued attention. So, 
too, is this true with regard to evil undertakings. He with mur- 
der in his mind, will carefully lay out his plans so as to make sure 
of his victim. And Satan, in order to lead souls into perdition, does 
not content himself with suggesting wickedness. We are sufh- 
ciently tempted by our own concupiscence, says the apostle (James 
i, 14). The devil employs additional means, and one of his most 
powerful and pernicious is the occasion of sin. With the aid of his 
votaries such as ribald and licentious persons, slanderers, thieves, 
drunkards, infidels, and so on, he prepares the occasion of sin and 
traps the unwary. His partisans are well skilled in the art of seduc- 
tion, and, inspired by their master, the devil, they know how to 
batter down the rampage of virtue and of good resolutions. And 
where the attractiveness of vice is not sufficient, ridicule very often is. 

Would to God it were not so, dear brethren, but in the presence of 
danger courage seems to fail and no virtue seems to avail. “I have 
beheld with my own eyes,” says St. Cyprian, “how men distinguished 
by apparently inviolable probity were crushed by the occasion of sin.” 
The occasion may begin with a jest, a pleasant association, but in 
the end what a defeat, what an abyss of vice. Age and experience 
are not safeguards, occasion overpowers everything. He who ven- 
tures into the occasion of sin falls inevitably, and those only may 
hope to triumph who take to flight. St. Jerome assures us that he 
who thinks he can remain in the occasion of sin without being defiled 
is sadly in error. 

Dear brethren, if you really have at heart the saving of your soul, 
beware of the dangers, avoid the pitfalls, keep far from the snares of 
sin. This is the weapon which the Holy Spirit advises (Prov. xi, 
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15). He declares that He is doubtful of the salvation of those who 
would, as it were, play with danger (Ecclus. iii, 27). 

But, you may reply, if it is as bad as all this, we shall have to 
renounce all friendships, leave our homes, flee the world, and hide 
ourselves in the desert, for thus only may we live remote from all 
occasions for sin. In our own family they are vexations which incite 
to sin; every place we go to we may be more or less tempted to sin. 
Therefore, if it is our duty to flee all occasions for sin, we are in 
a frightful predicament. Now, this is an unreasonable objection as 
you will presently see. Divine Providence has placed you in your 
position in the world and you have to work out your salvation in 
this position. The large number of saints who now dwell victori- 
ously in heaven were not by any means all hermits or cloistered. 
In fact, the greater part of them lived in the world, as you do, sur- 
rounded by occasions for sin, like you, and exposed to all the dan- 
gers that you are. And yet they preserved their innocence and be- 
came saints. Why? Because they were in accord with the teaching 
of the great apostle, and used this world as if they used it not (I. Cor. 
vii, 31). They understood how to see and not to see, to speak and 
to be silent, to flee and to stand still, according as the conditions of 
place, time and association required. It is our duty to do the same. 
It is our duty to shun to our best ability the occasion of sin. You 
will meet with difficulties, and you will have to do violence to your 
inclination to remain away from certain places and from certain 
persons, to flee certain association which appeal to your tastes. “We 
cannot merit heaven without effort. The kingdom of heaven suffers 
violence and only the violent bear it away” (Matt. xi, 12; Luke xvi, 
16). 

If, in spite of our carefulness, we are placed in danger, without 
having sought it, then, be convinced, we have nothing to fear. The 
Lord who ransomed us with His precious Blood will hasten to our 
assistance with His divine grace and not permit us to succumb. 
Harm will come only if we cherish dangerous occasions, if we seek 
out the snares set for us. St. Augustine says that no one sins on 
account of things from which he cannot guard himself. 

You see, then, how important it is that we promptly flee danger- 
ous occasion if we would keep free from sin. Do not plead your 
own interests, or fear of worldly disadvantage, as an excuse to seek 
such occasions. Let us rather be reminded of the strict precept of 
the Lord, who wills that we shun, at all costs, the dangers to sin, and 
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who says: “And if thy hand or thy foot scandalize thee, cut it off 
and cast it from thee” (Matt. xviii, 8,9). This means that even if a 
person or object is very dear to us, and as useful even as eye, hand 
and foot, yet we must relinquish them if they are an occasion of 
sin to us. It is a question of eternal happiness or eternal unhappi- 
ness ; it is a question of losing or gaining God for all eternity. It is 
a question of being eternally blessed or eternally wretched. What 
could be more important? Take counsel with yourselves, dear 
brethren, and be in earnest about your good resolutions. The path 
to hell, is the saying, is paved with good intentions. Let us be vigi- 
lant, let us pray, and avail ourselves diligently of the means of grace, 
and God will help us to victory. Amen. 





FIFTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Sins oF Hasit 


A voluntary action frequently repeated establishes an inclination 
for this action and forms a habit. Blessed are they who through 
continued exercise of virtuous actions have acquired an aptitude 
and a habit for good deeds. They will be easy victors in the combat 
in which we are engaged in this life, against the enemies of our 
salvation. 

But unhappy are they who have contracted the habit of sin, and 
who are in peril of being irrevocably lost. If eternal salvation is not 
completely impossible it is at least exceedingly difficult for an 
habitual sinner, because he will either voluntarily persevere in sin, 
or his bad habits have him so overpowered that the strength for con- 
version is lacking. 

The sinner who commits a grievous sin for the first time usually 
realizes the gravity of his offense, he feels the weight of his guilt 
and fears the deserved punishment. But if he does not immediately 
turn to penance, and prefers to commit the sin again and again, he 
will soon cease to regard it as so grievous a thing and, as the com- 
missions of this sin increase in number and gravity, they appear to 
him ever more trifling and indifferent. He finally arrives at the 
state in which he commits the sin without ever giving a thought to 
the fact that he does wrong. He has acquired the habit, and this 
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sinful act is now a seeming necessity for him. He is then counted 
among those of whom the Holy Spirit says that they glory in their 
iniquity and rejoice at having sinned (Prov. x, 23; Ps. xciii, 3). 
There can be no greater misfortune than this apparent serenity, this 
apparent contentment of the sinner, encouraged by the temporary 
exemption from punishment for his sins. Living a life of sin with- 
out an uneasy conscience, without all apprehension, is a most dan- 
gerous condition. 

“He who sins,” says St. Augustine, “has the desire to sin again, 
and if he cherishes this sinful desire, he acquires the habit of sinning, 
and the sin becomes a necessity for him.” 

Hence it is that the habitual sinner, even if he has the desire to 
abandon sin, finds it often impossible to repent of the same and to 
desist from it. The Holy Spirit warns us that the habitual sinner 
has his bones filled with the vices of his youth, that he shall not set 
them aside, but sleep with them in the grave (Job xx, 11). He who 
sins grievously from ignorance or frailty will not find it difficult to 
return to the Lord, but he who sins from habit, will often find that 
the habit blocks his return to God as with an insurmountable rock. 

It is a doctrine of our faith that we must, on our part, render 
ourselves receptive for the sanctifying grace which the Lord offers 
us, that we must seek and receive it of our own accord. If we have 
sinned, we must detest our sins, and turn our will towards God, 
the source of all good. God, who has given us existence without our 
consent, will not save us without our consent. 

Obviously it is not easy for an habitual sinner to make the effort 
required to break the fetters with which he is so tightly bound. In 
fact, he will usually not even think of his conversion. But if he 
has the thought of conversion, how is faith to be revived in him 
again, hope cannot be reanimated, how can his long-fostered affec- 
tion for a particular sin be changed into abhorrence for it. In con- 
sequence of his perversion, brought about by his habitual sinning, his 
reason is obscured and his judgment misled. 

Now, I do not say, and cannot say, that all habitual sinners are 
hopelessly lost. True, it is extremely difficult to overcome a bad 
habit, but it would also be a grievous sin to despair in the mercy of 
God as long as one has not departed from this life. 

The first and chief means; absolutely indispensable for the con- 
version of an habitual sinner, consists in fleeing the places, the per- 
sons and the occasions that have been the cause of his relapses into 
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sin. Furthermore, the sinner must exert all his energy in opposing 
the bad habit. St. Bernard once converted an habitual sinner by 
inducing him to abstain for three days from his sin in honor of the 
blessed Trinity. When the man had done this, the saint begged for 
three more days of abstinence from sin as a mark of gratitude 
to the precious Blood of Christ. After that, three more days in 
honor of the Mother of God, and so forth. By this simple procedure 
this poor sinner was helped to vanquish completely his bad habit. 

It is necessary, also, to go often to confession, if possible to the 
same confessor, and to obey faithfully his directions. Prayer and 
contemplation of the divine truths, especially of death and eternity, 
are indispensable. Finally, the habitual sinner should arouse in him- 
self a great confidence in the infinite mercy of God, and invoke the 
aid of the saints and especially of the blessed Virgin. 

And you, my brethren, who have been so fortunate as not to have 
acquired any bad habits, beware of the first steps upon the path of 
sin. If you should ever have the misfortune of falling into grievous 
sin, be sure to rise again quickly and hasten to efface the same. 
Permit it not to strike root in your heart. Hasten with all speed to 
the holy Sacrament of Penance. Confession prevents sin from 
taking root by effacing its pernicious consequences, and by granting 
a special power against relapse. If you hesitate you will be in danger 
of delaying your conversion until it is too late. Death will claim all 
of us, and wo to those who are found unprepared. Amen. 





SIXTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
ForGIVING Our ENEMIES 


It is an article of faith that we must love God with our whole: 
hearts, and that we must also love our neighbor as ourselves (Mark 
xii, 30, 31). 

Among the number of our neighbors are counted also our enemies, 
no matter what wrong they may have inflicted upon us, and it follows 
that we, in order to enter into heaven, must love even our enemies 
and forgive them the injury they have done us. He who does not so 
forgive, cannot hope for forgiveness by God. For those who do not 
practise mercy in this life there will be no divine mercy in the other... 
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Now if you, dear brethren, are asked what sentiments you cherish 
towards your enemies, you will probably answer that you forgive 
them. And in the prayer which you address to God so often you say: 
“Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive those who trespass against 
us” (Matt. vi, 12). But while you so readily acknowledge your 
obligation of forgiving and loving your enemies, let us see whether 
you actually practise in deed that which you profess by word. How 
do you really in your daily life meet those, for instance, who have 
uttered slanders about you, blackened your good name, brought 
your family into ill-repute, or abused your children; or those who 
wrongfully injured you in business affairs, who have made use of 
their opportunity to harm you in your possessions. 

Do you harbor sentiments that would make you pray in your 
heart: Remove from my heart, O God, the feeling of bitterness and 
take away the remembrance of the injuries endured from my enemy. 
Enlighten him and inspire him with better intentions, make him 
perceive the wrong he is doing, that he may return the kindly feeling 
which I have for him. 

These, dear brethren, will be your sentiments, if you truly forgive 
your enemies. Enter into your heart, therefore, and examine what 
your feelings and inclinations are. And when you assert that you 
forgive your enemies, ascertain whether your heart is in accord with 
your word, or whether your conscience does not rather accuse you of 
falsehood. Do you speak with sincerity of heart when you say: 
Lord, forgive me, as I forgive my enemies, treat me in the same way 
as I treat those who hate and persecute me? Reflect well on this 
very important matter. 

For instance, if it be true that you forgive your enemies, how 
do you explain the fact that it costs you so great an effort to take a 
step towards reconciliation with them? You say you will not take 
the first step. If he greets you, you will greet him; if he speaks, 
you will answer. But will a person speak thus who no longer has 
aversion in his heart? And in the same breath you calmly assert 
that you forgive your offenders, that you love your enemies. Again, 
if you have sincerely forgiven them, whence that coldness and the 
contemptuous and bitter tone in your speech when speaking of your 
antagonists. Whence the ill-disguised joy when his good name is 
hurt, or when he meets with misfortune? Why does it annoy you 
if one speak well of him, or if fortune is favorable to him? Why 
do you avoid opportunities of meeting him? Why do you avoid 
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speaking to him? If you make plain to every one your aversion for 
him your forgiveness is very dubious; in fact, no one will believe 
you if you speak of your forgiveness. 

Dear brethren, you must see, then, this is not the right way of 
forgiving your enemies and to love them as God commands you, 
It rather means the adherence of your hearts to the remembrance of 
offenses suffered, of wrongs endured; it means bitterness, ill-will 
and rancor. All your declarations of forgiveness are, if you act in 
this manner, a sham and only intended to conceal the hatred which 
you really nourish in your heart. You profess forgiveness to lull 
your conscience while your actions belie your words and prove that 
you are not observing the divine Commandment, which bids you to 
love your enemies. It is not enough, bear this in mind, to abstain 
from revenge for wrong suffered. In order to enter into the king- 
dom of heaven we must obey Jesus Christ, who enjoins upon us an 
unalterable rule of conduct towards offenders in these words: “But 
I say to you: Love your enemies; do good to them that hate you; 
and pray for them that persecute and calumniate you (Matt. v, 44). 
Amen. 
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THIRTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
JESUS, FRIEND OF SINNERS 
BY THE REV. FRANCIS P. DUFFY, D.D. 


“Jesus, Master, have mercy on us.”—Luke xvii, 13. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. Spiritual meaning of Christ’s miracles. Leprosy and sin. 

II, Natural fear of God’s coming amongst men. Surprise and shock 

to many when He showed Himself a friend to sinners. The Pharisees’ 

view. This not rare even now. Represents one side of the case. God's 
hatred of sin. His love of purity shown. 

III, The quality of mercy shown, (a) in His words, (b) in His deeds. 
(1) The parables show both sides. Generosity in forgiving shown in 
those of Lost Sheep and of Prodigal Son. (2) Two crucial instances. 
Disloyalty of St. Peter. Woman taken in adultery. 

IV. Compare divine with human clemency. 

V. Exhortation to confidence in benignity of Christ. 


One of the fathers of the Church says that the actions of Christ 
are not merely deeds, but signs. They have hidden meanings. They 
point to spiritual things. The miracles he worked in the bodies of 
men are outward signs of the greater miracles he worked in their 
souls. And leprosy, the fathers all agree, is the physical counter- 
part of sin. The miracles of Christ which have most impressed the 
world are His raising the dead to life and His healing lepers. When 
Christ forgives sin, He performs both these gracious wonders. He 
calls back to life a soul whose hold on spiritual life has been eaten 
away by loathsome disease. And the readiness and generosity which 
He always showed in giving relief to lepers is a proof of His be- 
nignity in dealing with sinners. 

Not, indeed, that we need this indirect proof of His kindness to 
sin-stained humanity. The thing that astounds us most in the reve- 
lation of God in Jesus Christ is the attitude of the God-man towards 
sinners. When men thought of God appearing in the world, they 
had every reason to fear that He would come to punish sinners, to 
sweep them from life with a blast of His wrath, driving them hence 
to the second and more awful death. The most that they could 
hope for would be that He might preach at them in sacred aloofness, 
and give them one chance of amendment. But He came, and lo! 
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mankind found in Him a friend of sinners. He went to seek them 
out, visit them in their homes, ate with them at table, and when He 
had drawn them from their evil ways, made them His intimate 
friends. His attitude towards sinners shocked and scandalized the 
respectable folk of His time. It constituted their main charge 
against Him, the main ground of their disbelief in Him. That one 
who claimed to speak in the name of God, and to have special rela- 
tions with God, to be, indeed, the Son of God, should tarnish the 
holiness of the Godhead by consorting with outcasts from society 
was a thing not to be credited. They had the Old Testament view 
of God. That ancient covenant often speaks of God as gracious and 
forgiving, but the passages that most impressed the pharisaic mind 
were those which showed forth the terrible vengeance of God against 
evil-doers. They thought of Him as thundering from Sinai, as 
sending forth living fire or opening up the earth for the punishment 
of the unrighteous. 

This is a view of God which is not rare even now amongst those 
who have the advantage of knowing the teachings of Christ. It is not 
in itself a false view, but it is a one-sided view. God is, in the long 
run, terrible in His vindication of His law. Unrepented sin meets 
with fearful retribution. Christ detested sin infinitely more than 
any human being could detest it. Men shrink from the loathsome 
face of the leper. Christ saw souls as we see the body, and He saw 
the soul of the sinner more horribly disfigured than the face of 
the most hideous leper. Men are horrified at the deed of a vandal 
who wantonly destroys some precious and beautiful work of art. 
What must be the wrath of the Creator when He sees a soul, the 
most precious and beautiful work of His hands, marred by sense- 
less villainy? No! Jesus Christ had no natural affinity with sin- 
ners. He showed His love of purity and innocence in those whom 
He prepared expressly for a share in His Incarnation. John the 
Baptist He sanctified in the womb. His own dear mother was kept 
free from the least taint of sin. His foster-father was a model of 
righteousness. And the disciple who received the largest share of 
His affections was the innocent pure-minded Saint John. 

But in His public life He wished to show forth to the world an- 
other attitude of divinity—the quality of mercy. From the first 
beginnings of His ministry down to the divinely generous prayer 
for His murderers as He hung on the Cross, He constantly showed 
His desire to be forgiving and merciful to all in whom He could 
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find even the least claim to His loving kindness. This He showed 
poth by His words and by His deeds. 

Some of His most beautiful parables are announcements of His 
mission to reclaim and forgive rather than to punish or destroy. 
The other side of the picture is presented, too; the side that shows 
the ultimate rigor of the justice of God, as in the parable of the 
banquet, and that of the Lord of the vineyard. Christ could not give 
a partial or distorted view of His dealings with sinners. The 
parable of the tares presents both sides. It shows that in God’s 
good time the wicked shall be separated from the good. Meanwhile, 
we see the wonderful patience of God, calm, unhurried, allowing the 
wicked to live out their lives and have their full chance of con- 
version. In other parables the dominant note is that of forgiveness. 
They show Him calling not the just, but sinners; going forth to 
seek and to save that which is lost. The good Shepherd leaves the 
ninety and nine that are safe in the sheepfold and goes out in the 
storm and the wilderness to find the one poor sheep that was strayed 
and lost. He does not wait for it to come to Him. He goes looking 
for it and bears it tenderly home upon His shoulders. The angels 
of heaven, who know the kindly will of God, rejoice more as they 
see the sinful soul returning to grace and better ways than they do 
over the righteous home-staying souls that need not penance. 

In the parable of the prodigal son the divine generosity is seen 
going far beyond our best human ideas of forgiveness. The father 
sees him coming when he is afar off, and goes to greet him. He 
takes him home and makes much of him, as if the broken scapegrace 
were a son who was bringing back wealth and honor to his father’s 
house. The elder son—and he represents the ordinary human view 
—is offended at this extreme of generosity. But the loving father 
can only repeat: “It is fit that we should make merry and be glad, 
for this thy brother was dead, and is come to life again; he was 
lost and is found.” 

The same attitude of generosity is manifested also in His deeds. 
Instances might be multiplied. We shall select only two, but they 
are crucial ones. What are the offenses which men judge most 
harshly and forgive least willingly? In men, disloyalty; in women, 
unchastity. Our Lord Jesus Christ was the model of true and loyal 
friendship ; He was the very perfection of piety, and yet He showed 
himself generous in forgiving offenses against these virtues. 

There was an apostle whom He had signally honored with His 
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confidence. He had announced him as the future head of His 
Church. He had confided to him the leadership in the great work 
of carrying on His mission. And yet in the time of His greatest 
trial, when He most needed a friend, that apostle abjured Him. He 
had sworn but a few hours before to be faithful unto death, even 
though all others should fail. The time of trial came and found 
him a deserter, cowardly and forsworn. His only punishment was 
a look, a look of reproach, no doubt, but back of the reproach was aq 
great and divine pity for his weakness and self-degradation. That 
look drove him forth into the night, but not into the night of despair, 
It loosed the fount of his tears, and with repentance came hope and 
new manhood. When Christ met him after His resurrection, He 
spoke to him no direct word of blame. St. Peter felt the gentle 
reproach in the thrice-repeated question, “Simon, son of John, lovest 
thou me?” but on his humble renewal of his loyalty, the gracious 
Lord rewarded him by once more committing to him the lambs and 
the sheep for whose salvation He had offered His own life. Could 
anything be more trustful, more winning, more benign? 

Let us now consider one other example of Christ’s generosity in 
pardoning. One day, St. John tells us, the Scribes and Pharisees 
brought to Him in the temple courtyard a woman taken in adultery, 
They quoted to Him the law of Moses which decreed that sucha 
one should be stoned. To their query He answered nothing, but 
stooping over, He wrote with His finger on the ground. Then He 
said, “He that is without sin among you, let him first cast a stone 
at her.” And again stooping down, He wrote on the ground. The 
sacred narrative does not tell us what He wrote, but it is believed 
that His finger traced a hint of the secret sins of the accusers. The 
eldest among these glanced at the writing in the dust, then drew his 
hood closer round his reddening face, and silently slipped away. 
Another and another read the brief record of his own shame, and 
vanished from sight, until finally Jesus alone remained with the 
woman, in whose eyes terror and wonder struggled with dawning 
hope. “Woman,” He said, “where are they that accused thee? 
Hath no man condemned thee?” She murmured, gratefully, “No 
man, Lord.” Then said He, “neither will I condemn thee. Go, and 
now sin no more.” 

And that is how the Lord Jesus Christ deals with sinners. How 
different from niggardly human mercy, when an offender is pardoned 
by official clemency. men shake their heads, and wonder whether it is 
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for the best, and doubt whether he will really reform. And when 
we forgive those that offend against us, we do it so grudgingly. We 
can forgive, we say, but we cannot forget. And we make it so hard 
for the offender. We demand apologies and promises. Our very 
forgiveness is a reproach. But in God’s ways there is no littleness. 
He cannot be measured by human standards. When He gives, He 
gives full measure, heaped up and pressed down and shaken together 
and running over. In all His workings the Lord our God is vast, 
unbounded, and liberal, for He is infinite. He has flung worlds into 
space with boundless profusion. He scatters fifty seeds for one to 
bear. Yet nowhere more than in His deeds of mercy does He 
show Himself so ample, so generous, so prodigal. 

The mercy which Jesus Christ extended to sinners during the days 
of His earthly mission did not cease when He became lost to human 
touch and sight. He left to His apostles and to their successors the 
power to exercise the benign ministry of forgiveness when He said, 
“Whose sins you shall forgive, they are forgiven them.” There is 
no longer reason for any man to remain in the state of sin because of 
fear that God will not receive him back into grace and friendship. 
Through His grace and through the labors of His priests, Jesus 
Christ is still going forth to seek and to save the strayed sheep of 
His flock. He is calling to them through the night, bidding them 
to return to His sheepfold. He utters no violent reproaches, imposes 
no hard conditions. He only wants them to come back to His fold, 
where they can be safe and happy under His loving care. If there be 
anyone within the reach of my voice who is kept from returning to 
Him through fear or shame, let him learn from the Gospel what 
manner of Master he has to deal with. If he comes to Him with love 
and repentance, he will hear His gracious words: “TI will not condemn 
thee. Only go and sin now no more.” 
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FOURTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
THE FRUITS OF THE HOLY GHOST 
BY THE REV. LAMBERT NOLLE, 0.S.B. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—The comparison of a man to a fruit tree is v 
familiar in holy Scripture. We can and must bear fruit, although by 
nature we are like wild trees, for a new life is engrafted upon us. 

I. Change in the grafted tree compared with the change in a baptised 
soul. Care bestowed by a gardener on a grafted tree compared with 
Christ’s care for Christian souls. 

Christ's care for us and its results far surpass the work of the 
gardener, for He constantly improves and elevates the quality of the soul 
and its good works. 

III, Examples of the different fruits of the Holy Ghost in the holy 
Apostles: Faith and Charity in all; Joy, Peace and Patience in St. Paul; 
Benignity, Goodness, Longanimity and Mildness in St. Peter; Modesty, 
Continency and Chastity wn St. John. 

Conclusion: The results of the work of the Holy Spirit in the holy 
Apostles is an encouragement for us. If we do not resist Him but 
cooperate with Him we shall also bring forth fruit which will be stored 
up for us in heaven. 


The comparison of man to a fruit tree is a very familiar one in 
the pages of holy Scripture, both in the Old and New Testaments, 
The Psalmist says of the just man that he is like a fertile fruit 
tree planted near.the running water, not affected by drought (i, 3). 
The Prophet Jeremias speaks in a similar strain of a man who puts 
his trust in God (xvi, 7, 8). On the other hand, the wise Sirach 
(vi, 2) describes the effect of pride in a man under the image 
of a tree dried up in the desert; his folly, like a scorching wind, 
destroying alike foliage and fruit. The precursor of our blessed 
Lord enforces his exhortation to penance with the threat: “The 
axe is already laid to the root of the tree. Every tree that does 
not bring forth good fruit shall be cut down and cast into the fire” 
(Matt. iii, 10). Our blessed Lord himself more than once cot 
firmed the words of St. John the Baptist, using the same expression. 
We ask as the hearers of old, What must we do? What are those 
fruits which our divine Saviour and Judge expects of us? We 
find the answer in the Epistle of this Sunday. They are: Charity, 
Joy, Peace, Patience, Benignity, Goodness, Longanimity, Mildness, 
Faith, Modesty, Continency, Chastity. 
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Good fruits are expected of us not merely as ideals or as counsels ; 
no, they are demanded of us as a necessity. It is not sufficient to 
keep ourselves from those evil deeds, styled by the apostles “works 
of the flesh,” which exclude from the kingdom of heaven, for our 
Lord has told us distinctly that the absence of good fruit in us 
leads to the same fate (Matt. vii, 19). And, in order to illustrate 
this terrible truth, he cursed the barren fig tree (Matt. xxi, 19) be- 
cause it bore no fruit, whereupon it immediately dried up. 

But how can we produce good fruits, because the apostle seems 
to indicate that they are not the results of our own efforts, but rather 
the work of the Holy Ghost? We shall be able to answer this ques- 
tion and to show how we can and ought to produce them when we 
consider our relation as Christians to the Holy Spirit. Let us do 
this by keeping before our minds the image of a wild fruit tree 
which is transplanted by a diligent gardener from a barren soil 
into a well-watered garden with fertile ground, sheltered from the 
cold winds, open to the rays of the sun, ingrafted with a scion from 
the best tree of its kind, tenderly cared for and pruned by its zealous 
guardian. 

I. The ingrafting of a twig from a good tree upon a wild stem 
shows most remarkable results. The roots and the stem remain, but 
they receive, as it were, the nature of the tree from which the graft 
is taken. If later on you compare its fruits with that of its wild 
parent tree, you will notice the difference. Now what the grafting 
is for a tree, that Baptism is for our sinful fallen nature. If left 
entirely to ourselves, our fruits would be those of the flesh. But by 
Baptism we are changed. Our natural faculties become the instru- 
ments of that supernatural life, which is implanted in us, just as the 
stem and root become helpmates to the scion ingrafted into the wild 
tree. As long as this living union exists, the words of our Lord are 
true: “A good tree cannot bear evil fruit.” The reason is, that our 
actions in that state of sanctifying grace are penetrated and charac- 
terized by the theological virtues of faith, hope and charity, and, 
therefore, are liberated from the dominion of the flesh. By the inser- 
tion or implanting of that supernatural life our fallen human nature 
is improved, elevated and made capable of producing the fruit of 
good works. The natural powers are not destroyed; they are used 
more fully, but the result is less due to them than to the new life 
engrafted into them. All the conscious and voluntary actions of the 
soul will be supernatural acts, unless they are deprived of that char- 
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acter by man’s own conscious and deliberate action. The tree, in. 
deed, is good and, as such, can and ought to bring the fruits of good 
works ; but unfortunately it is within our power to hinder the pro- 
duction of good works, or even to destroy the work of God’s grace 
in us by mortal sin, and thus reduce ourselves to the old state of 
wildness and bitterness. But as long as we do not resist God’s action 
or destroy His work within us, our soul is like the fruit tree that can 
and must bring forth the fruit of good works which are delicious in 
the eyes of God and will lead the beholders to praise not us, but our 
Father who is in heaven. 

A careful gardener is not satisfied with merely grafting the wild 
tree. He transplants it into the rich soil of the garden in a favorable 
spot where the ground is kept moist by the running water. Our 
heavenly gardener acts not less kindly toward us. He works upon 
the faculties which are deeply rooted in our nature. Through sur- 
roundings, through our training, through all the influences that 
come into force in the course of our natural growth of body and 
mind, even through our exercises of faith and piety, He instils into 
us those wonderful waters of actual grace which strengthen in us 
that higher life implanted in Baptism, so that the fruits of good 
works should be more numerous and of greater size and weight 
before almighty God. The Christian family, that favored plot, is the 
garden of God’s Church, offers that fertile soil, soaked with the 
Blood of our beloved Lord, which acts upon and elevates and 
strengthens the natural powers of the soul. 

II. But whilst the action of the gardener is very limited in this 
respect, our Lord’s love and wisdom and power go much further. 
When once the grafting is successful, the gardener cannot alter 
the character of the fruit. It may vary in size and quality according 
to the moisture and the sun-heat of the year; 7. e., according to con- 
ditions over which he has no control, but these variations are but 
slight and do not increase or diminish the general character of the 
tree and its fruit. Not so with our souls. There runs through the 
paradise of the Church the streams derived from the Cross, planted 
in its midst, the great Sacrifice of our beloved Lord. They are not 
merely the most valuable sources of actual graces; no, their influence 
goes much farther. They improve day by day the character of the 
tree so that its fruits day by day become more sweet and precious 
in the sight of God. When we understand, even in a small measure, 
this working of God, can we wonder that our beloved Lord said 
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so emphatically: “A good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit,” for 
He takes care that nothing shall be wanting to us, and that if the 
fruit of good work is not found in us day by day, we should 
know that we have placed obstacles in the way of grace. 

The gardener may be able to find for his favorite tree a suitable 
corner in the garden, open to the sun, sheltered against the cold 
winds and yet surrounded by a healthy and breezy atmosphere. But 
he cannot alter the character of the climate and the instability of the 
season, and cannot adapt them to the special needs or the advan- 
tages of his charge. The almighty, all-wise and all-loving Gardener 
of our souls can, and will, and does influence our souls in a way 
which is out of comparison with any natural influence. The healthy 
atmosphere and the sunshine are indeed necessary conditions for 
the production of good fruit, but, like the sap that comes from the 
roots, they cannot year by year improve the flavor of the fruit. The 
Christian soul, on the contrary, is constantly influenced by God’s 
action as the tree by the atmosphere surrounding it, but the results 
are incomparably higher and greater. The supernatural atmosphere 
surrounding us stimulates us to acts of faith, the breezes of God’s 
encouragements lead us to acts of hope, and the consciousness of 
the warm and fertile sunbeams of God’s love penetrating our souls 
raises us to acts of charity. Every one of these acts in the Christian, 
and all the other good works proceeding from them, are so many 
new and sweet fruits in themselves and at the same time increase 
the beauty and flavor of all the future fruits of the soul. 

Is our blessed Lord then not justly disappointed if, after all this, 
He does not find the fruits He expects? Undoubtedly He will allow 
for our natural defects, for the damage done by the world and the 
devil, yet it is dangerous for us to excuse ourselves on this score, 
for our sanctification is undoubtedly God’s determined will and, 
therefore, His grace will always be sufficient for us to overcome the 
obstacles on the road of salvation. It is very consoling to remember 
that the work of our sanctification and salvation is God’s own work. 
We must, of course, cooperate, we must do something in order to 
have a claim for reward, but our share is chiefly not to resist God’s 
guidance and to remove the obstacles to His working in our souls. 
If we do that constantly, the Holy Spirit will day by day take fuller 
possession of our souls, and the fruits He produces will be greater 
and sweeter in God’s eyes, and they will become so constant and 
So apparent that everyone will see that they are not merely the 
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natural results of a happy disposition and character, but in many 
cases the very opposite of what a man’s history, education and 
natural tendency would lead us to expect. It will not only be for 
our instruction, but for our consolation and encouragement briefly 
to consider the different fruits of the Holy Ghost as they appear 
in some of the holy apostles. 

III. All the apostles had been for a long time in the school of 
our blessed Lord. Yet, even on the way to Mount Olivet on the 
day of His ascension, He reproved them for the imperfection of 
their faith (Mark xvi, 14). But when the Holy Ghost had come 

down upon them and they left themselves to His guidance the fruit 
- of faith sprang up and there was no further sign of their naturally 
critical nature. 

Again we know that they loved their Master, even when in fear 
and fright they had left Him. Yet that love was not strong enough 
to prevent trifling little jealousies; for, on the same day when they 
accompanied their Master on His last journey, they quarreled 
amongst themselves as to who was to be the first in the kingdom 
of heaven. But how different was their relation to one another 
after Pentecost, so much so, that their charity moved all their ‘' 
lowers, who became one heart and one soul, so that even strangers 
noticed in them this fruit of the Holy Spirit, exclaiming in astonish- 
ment: “Behold, how they love one another.” 

The fruits of joy, peace and patience are most striking in 
Paul. By nature and training he was harsh, cruel and passionate. 
Yet, when converted, He exhorted his followers to joy: “Rejoice 
in the Lord always; again, I say, rejoice” (Phil. iv, 4). He who 
as Saul was not satisfied to persecute the Christians in Jerusalem, 
but carried the war against them into Damascus, became afterwards, 
in spite of his fiery nature, the apostle of peace, telling his disciples 
to endeavor, as far as possible, to live in peace with all men (Rom. 
xii, 18). And he, who was of such a fiery and active temperament, 
had exercised himself so much in patience that he could put it before 
the Corinthians as a distinguishing mark of a minister of Christ 
(II. Cor. vi, 4). 

In St. Peter’s early life, too, we find traces of a quick and jealous 
temperament, acting without consideration for other people’s feeling, 
cutting off the ear of the servant who had been sent by his master 
to capture our blessed Lord. Yet, under the influence of the Holy 
Ghost, there sprang forth from that soul the gifts of benignity and 
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goodness which moved him to compassion so as to cure the lame 
man at the gate of the temple and to raise Tabitta, the benefactress 
of the poor, to life again. And the fruits of longanimity and mild- 
ness he showed during his imprisonment and when he meekly 
stretched out his hands in martyrdom for the sake of his Master 
according to His prophecy. 

The people of Israel were, on the whole, never famous for natural 
modesty. Yet we find in them also the choicest fruits of virginity. 
When our blessed Lord died on the Cross He was able to entrust 
His Virgin Mother to an apostle, St. John, in whom the Holy Ghost 
had produced in a most remarkable degree the fruits of modesty, 
continency and chastity. 

The examples of the holy apostles are put before us as an en- 
couragement. We see that things, which seem opposite to nature 
and impossible for human efforts, become possible if we leave our- 
selves to the work of the Holy Spirit, who is poured out in our 
hearts. We must bring forth good fruit, and we can do so if 
we do not resist, but cooperate with the Spirit of God. Only those 
that are moved by that Spirit are the true children of God. There 
will, of course, always be a struggle in all members between the 
spirit and the flesh, but we shall conquer, because, and as long as, 
we are on God’s side. Every prayer, every effort, every pain will 
bear its fruit, and none will be lost. They will be stored up for 
us in heaven, and everyone of them will bring an addition to that 
happiness which we hope will be ours when we shall see and adore 
and praise God for all eternity. Amen. 
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FIFTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
FEAST OF THE SEVEN DOLORS 
LOVE AND SUFFERING 
BY THE RIGHT REV. JAMES BELLORD, D.D. 


“Now there stood by the cross of Jesus his Mother.”—John xix, 25. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. The false opinion of the world in its appreciation of the mys- 
tery of suffering. The importance of a proper appreciation, for peace in 
this world, for happiness in the next. Sad consequences of the world’s 
view. Religion alone expresses the divine purposes of sorrow. 

II. Law of suffering dates back to man’s fall—it was once a punish- 
ment for sin, now an atonement. The Redeemer changed its character, 
making it a burden that is light and a yoke that is sweet. Mary, the 
Mother of Sorrows: the extent and intensity of her passion. The mean- 
ing of this mystery. f 

III. The feast shows the relation of suffering to love. She loved God 
and was loved by Him. She was bound by every link of the chain of 
love to Christ, her divine Son. She loved human souls and was to be 
loved by them. Hence, she was the greatest of human sufferers. Her 
dolors one of her chief titles of glory. 

IV. The important and consoling lessons from the feast: (1) the true 
meaning of suffering; (2) its dignity and utility; (3) the value of resigna- 
tion and confidence in God; (4) it is an aid to perfection; (5) the glory 
of its reward here and hereafter. 


I. One of the many important subjects which the world mis- 
judges, and where its opinion is in direct variance with the Gospel 
teachings, is the appreciation of suffering. Suffering is very im- 
portant on account of the large space it occupies in human life. It 
has many forms, corporeal and spiritual, affecting every part of our 
being and every faculty. In it are included countless kinds of pain, 
disease, privation, hardship, labor, losses, disappointments, failures, 
fears, anxieties, terrors, doubts. To some of these, if not to many, 
we are all subject and in varving degrees of intensity. None are 
exempt, whatever be their position in life, their other advantages or 
immunities, their goodness or their merits. If sorrows do not always 
press upon us, we have cause still to remember them in the past or 
to dread them in the future. Suffering is as universal and as certain 
as death. Even if some escape with less than the average share 
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in this life, they have no reason to congratulate themselves, for there 
is another world where their measure can be filled up. When seri- 
ous trouble does come upon us, it occupies us entirely, filling every 
sense of soul and body, disturbing the whole life, putting an end to 
all enjoyment. It is of the utmost consequence, then, that we hold 
right and true views on such a subject ; for our views direct our con- 
duct; and on the way in which we take our suffering depends our 
peace in this life, and possibly our salvation in the next. 

The view current in the world about suffering is misleading and 
dangerous, it is both irrational and irreligious. It may lead men to 
make more strenuous efforts to overcome suffering, but it makes 
them less capable of enduring it, and perhaps causes their efforts 
to be misdirected and wasted. The world puts suffering in the place 
that belongs to sin, regarding it as the supreme evil to be combated 
at any cost, as the great enemy of mankind, as a thing in which there 
is no particle of good or any mitigating circumstances. The things 
that the world values and seeks are ease, pleasure, refinement, abun- 
dance, sweetness and light, and so on. What place have pain and 
want in such a scheme of life as this? What need is there, for the 
world’s purposes, of virtues such as patience, resignation, meek- 
ness, contentment, faith? It does not want to know about suffering 
or to make provision for it. If any fall under the dominion of sor- 
row, let them drop out of the general stream of life and suffer silently 
without obtruding on the enjoyment of others. 

Thus the world has an intense aversion to sorrow, and impatience 
of it; it misapprehends its meaning and revolts against the law of its 
universality. Physical evils are not regarded as coming from the 
hand of God; they are not recognized as the consequences of the 
greater evil of sin; but, rather, so far as sin is taken account of at 
all, it is considered to be the consequence of the sufferings of man- 
kind. The teachings of religion and the example of Jesus Christ go 
for nothing. There is no such thing as discerning the hand of God 
in the applications of life, accepting the inevitable with resignation, 
and bearing it with dignity. 

As a consequence, when grave sorrow falls to the lot of men with 
such views, they are unprepared for it, they do not understand it, 
they cannot bear it. Perhaps they plunge into excess of sin and seek 
vicious distractions or insensibility; or, as often happens, they will 
not endure the burden, and escape from it in despair by taking their 
own lives. In any case, sorrow has no lesson for them; it hardens 
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their hearts like Pharaoh’s. They are not softened and turned to 
God; they have not learned in prayer and meditation to know His 
ways and trust His goodness. If they do think of Him, it is prob- 
ably to blaspheme His Providence, His justice, His mercy. Thus 
all the beauty, the tenderness, the uses of sorrow are destroyed; it 
becomes what men make it to themselves, a calamity and a curse. 

In times of prosperity and enjoyment it is all very well for men 
to scorn the wisdom of Christ; they can do so, and yet enjoy a cer- 
tain impunity ; but when afflictions come, religion is avenged on those 
who have despised it. The light of faith is not necessary to help 
men to make their fortunes, but it is indispensable as a help to bear- 
ing trouble. In the extremities of anguish that so many have to 
taste, there is no consolation to be found in men or in the vanities of 
the world. Christianity alone can satisfy the mind by explaining the 
divine purposes of sorrow, can strengthen the broken spirit and give 
it peace. 

II. The law of suffering was decreed in one of the earliest revela- 
tions of God to man. Toil and pain, weariness and weeping, these 
were the curses pronounced on the human race at the moment of 
the first revolt. It is inevitable; it is the will of God; it is the 
punishment of sin. Here are reasons for bearing it patiently with 
bowed head and humbled heart. It is a curse, but it comes from a 
divine and loving hand. In Jesus Christ we are shown a new aspect 
of suffering. He chose it for the companion of His life, He took it 
as the better part, and called on us to follow His example in this as 
in all things else. His Cross is heavy, but it is no longer a dis- 
grace; it is an honor, though a painful honor, since He has borne 
it. Suffering, in the hands of our blessed Lord, became more 
than the punishment, it is now the atonement for sin; we may then 
endure it in contrition and hope, as the means of restoring us to the 
divine power. Suffering is also the victory over Satan and Death, 
and the entrance into glory. Thus its character has been changed 
by our Redeemer. He endured it for us, but His endurance of it 
has not exempted us from the need of bearing it. What He did was 
to give it a new meaning and dignity, which will help us in bearing 
it. It is still a yoke and a burden, but it is a yoke which is sweet 
and a burden which is light. 

The festival which we keep to-day shows us another aspect of 
sufferings and a further reason for enduring them. To-day we con- 
template the Mother of Jesus as the mother of sorrows, with her 
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whole life overshadowed by the Seven Dolors; but especially we 
think of her in the hour of intensest agony, as she stood at the foot 
of the Cross on which her divine Son hung dying. In all the tale 
of terrible sufferings endured by men, the Passion of Jesus stands 
out pre-eminent, and next to that comes the compassion of our 
blessed Lady. She was not called upon to suffer bodily martyrdom, 
but she drained to the dregs the chalice of mental suffering. Her 
life was one long sacrifice, and during the Passion of her Son she 
received in her heart every blow, every wound, every insult and 
blasphemy that fell on Him. All the united sorrows of all man- 
kind have fallen short of hers. 

This contains a great mystery of suffering. Why should the 
blessed Virgin Mother of God have had to endure so much? She 
was exempt from the corruption of Adam’s race. Free from origi- 
nal sin in her conception, she never offended her Maker by one 
smallest venial sin throughout her life. Surely she should have been 
free from the penalty of sin, from suffering. Why should she, the 
glory of the human race, the one nearest to God by her stainless 
purity and her inconceivable, ever-increasing holiness, why should 
she, in her innocence, suffer more than has ever been inflicted on 
earth upon the most guilty? Her Son, indeed, was the innocent 
Lamb of God, but He had to take the consequences of our guilt 
and expiate it. He had to become sin for us. But it was not so 
with the most holy Virgin; she, as being a creature, could not ex- 
piate our offenses. Her sufferings had no relation to sin. 

III. The Feast of the Seven Dolors show us the relation of suffer- 
ings to love. Love united with justice had caused our Lord to take 
up the burden of our sins, and these sins were the cause of His 
sufferings. But the sorrows of His Mother were directly caused by 
love. Because she loved the uncreated divinity and was loved by it; 
because she was bound by the chains of natural and spiritual love 
to the Son of God, who was also her Son; because she loved human 
souls and was to be loved by them. Therefore, our Lady was of 
necessity the greatest of human sufferers. 

1. In the first place, the blessed Virgin was the nearest to God of 
all humanity. It is a fearful privilege: one that brings not peace, 
but a sword. She was the spouse of the Holy Ghost who is a 
Sponsus sanguinis—a spouse of blood. With the Second Person of 
the adorable Trinity her relation was the closest, the dearest, the 
most sacred and lasting of all relations, that of a mother to her only 
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son; and her Son was the Man of Sorrow. Little has been revealed 
to us of the inner life of the most blessed of all creatures, and, 
indeed, it is not given to human language to utter the marveloys 
secrets of her union with God. But we have been granted some 
glimpses into the interior of a few of the great saints, and this 
we have learned from them, that their ecstasies of love, and the 
thrilling revelations of Himself which God has made to them, have 
been purchased by the most terrible spiritual anguish and the deepest 
humiliations. Those whom God loves He chastens ; the companions 
of Jesus Christ must follow Him in the narrow thorny way, and 
bear the Cross behind Him. They who wished to sit on His right 
and left hand in the kingdom were asked, “Can you drink the chalice 
that I shall drink?’ In like manner those multitudes of devoted 
souls who have earned the title of spouses of Christ, who live apart 
in retirement with Him, doing His work and enjoying His favor, 
have earned their privileges by a most complete sacrifice of self, 
by an absolute renunciation of the delights of life, which is more 
heroic and more difficult than martyrdom itself. The blessed Virgin 
was no exception to the law. The infinite dignity of the divine 
maternity involved her sharing in the infinite sorrows of her Son, 
The angel’s salutation of her as “full of grace,” and “blessed amongst 
women,” “the Lord is with thee,” was made complete by Simeon’s 
salutation, “Thy own soul a sword shall pierce.” Such was the con- 
sequence of her enjoying the love of God and being brought into 
union with Him. 

2. Next we have to consider that great love longs to prove itself. 
The devotedness of noble souls makes them rejoice in conflict, 
danger, difficulties, for the sake of the cause they love. In the 
saints their burning charity always expresses itself in a thirst for, 
and delight in, sufferings; the most terrible pains are a relief to 
them; they cannot refrain from inflicting on themselves the cruelest 
of bodily penances. Their love made them beseech God that He 
would afflict them. So St. Theresa exclaimed continually, “To 
suffer or die! To suffer or die!” Another saint in the midst of 
agonies of pain would cry out, “Still more, O Lord, still more!” 
One who labored under various chronic diseases and painful wounds, 
never sought relief, and would speak of them as the greatest favors 
he had received from God. Even in the lower form of earthly love 
we see the same character of self-sacrifice. David wept bitterly 
over the death of his ungrateful and rebellious son, exclaiming, “My 
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son Absalom, Absalom my son, who would grant me that I might 
die for thee, Absalom my son, my son Absalom” (II. Kings xviii, 

). Does not every mother delight in sacrificing herself in any 
way for her infant? To save her child from one pang, she would 
willingly endure it a hundred times over herself. The very sight 
of her child in pain which she cannot relieve is an anguish far 
greater than any physical suffering. 

3. In the blessed Virgin the intensest human love and the in- 
tensest divine love were combined. They did not in her, as they 
would in all other cases, clash together, the human deadening divine 
love, or the divine controlling the ardor of the human; but each 
gave a more burning activity to the other. The whole force of her 
soul could be devoted to her Child, and yet it did not detract from 
what was due to God, for her Son and her God were one. She 
knew His destiny, at least from the day of her purification she knew 
of the contradictions which He had to meet; and it was impossible 
that her overwhelming, generous love should not be in fullest sym- 
pathy with Him; impossible that she should not desire beyond all 
things else to suffer in His stead, or at least to suffer with Him. 

4. With the love of God the love of mankind is closely connected. 
If we love God we must love His images, His creatures, the objects 
of His infinite love. The true lovers of Jesus make His interests 
theirs, and will do their utmost to forward the work to which He 
devoted His life—the salvation of men. Zeal for souls was the 
great motive of the Heart of Jesus, and it has been the con- 
suming passion of all His saintly followers. This it was that caused 
our divine Redeemer to long for the baptism of suffering with 
which He was to be baptized, and made Him discourse with Moses 
and Elias in His transfiguration, of the decease that He was to ac- 
complish in Jerusalem. In the same spirit Moses was ready to be 
blotted out from the Book of Life, and St. Paul to be anathema for 
the souls of sinners. 

Those whom Jesus loved must also have been most dear to 
His Mother’s Heart. His work on earth was her highest interest. 
Next to her love for Him was the zeal she had for these souls whom 
He died to save. As a woman, it was not for her to do the work of 
the apostles ; she was not called to preach, to work public miracles, 
to evangelize the world, to suffer torments and martyrdom. Her 
lot was to be in quietness and retirement. But there was an 
apostolate open to her ; she was not to be useless, not to be excluded 
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from a great share in advancing the work of God. She woul 
pray, and suffer, and love. These are the great sources of energy, 
the great channels of divine grace. These are necessary to render 
external labors fruitful; these prepare the souls of men and render 
them amenable to the preaching of the apostles. 

The blessed Virgin Mary, by reason of her great position near the 
Redeemer, was to be the greatest lover of human souls. She was 
to be the chief cooperator in the work of Christ, the chief inter. 
cessor for men, and the universal channel of graces to all mankind, 
Therefore, she needed to be the chief of sufferers, and, therefore, 
she willingly embraced the life of sorrow which holy Simeon fore. 
told. By her bitter dolors she acquired her position in the dispen- 
sation of the graces that flew from our Lord’s passion. Through 
them she accomplishes the great function appointed to her by God, 
and has become the Queen of Apostles, of Martyrs, of Confessors, 
and of all who work or suffer for the salvation of souls. 

5. The dolors of our Lady are one of her chief titles of glory, 
Since the days of our Lord we are great only through sufferings: 
and she would have been deficient in a perfection if she had not 
been pierced by those seven swords of bitter wo. Her glory would 
have been incomplete if she had not passed through the furnace of 
tribulation; she would have been unlike to her Son in the most 
striking characteristics of His life, and the noblest of human 
virtues would have had no scope for exercise in her life. 

IV. The Festival of the Seven Dolors thus teaches us several 
important and consoling lessons about the Christian aspect of suf- 
fering: (1) We learn what it is. It is not merely a sign of God's 
wrath or of His carelessness of us, but of His watchful love; not 
a punishment, but a favor. (2) We learn its utility and its dignity. 
It impresses us with the sign of our Lord Jesus Christ and His 
blessed Mother, and makes us sharers in their glories and merits 
For ourselves, we gain humility, detachment, patience and strength; 
we are drawn apart from the world and brought nearer to God. 
For God and for souls we are enabled by suffering to do a great 
work without responsibilities, without great talents, without effort 
on our part, and yet possibly with all the recompense that falls to 
the most brilliant workers. (3) We may learn to endure tribulations 
with resignation and confidence in God. This is exceedingly great 
virtue for “tribulation worketh patience” (Rom. v, 3), and “patience 
hath a perfect worth” (James i, 4). We may safely abandon our 
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selves to God’s will, remembering that He guards us as the apple of 
His eye, that no hair of our head will fall to the earth without his 
permission, and that all things turn to the advantage of His elect. 
He will not try us beyond our strength, but will adapt His grace 
to our needs, and “will make also with temptation issue that we 
may be able to bear it” (I. Cor. x, 13). (4) We may strive to 
reach the perfection of loving and rejoicing in suffering. This will 
be a great advance. It is philosophy to bear suffering patiently, 
seeing that we cannot avoid it; it is religion to love it as a means 
of salvation. If God loves us we shall have to bear afflictions, if 
we love Him ardently we shall bear them with delight. (5) Lastly, 
we may learn the glory of the reward of sufferings. That reward 
will commence even during this life, in the comfort God always 
gives to those who mourn, and in the aids to prayers and recollec- 
tion which spring from patient endurance. But the chief blessed- 
ness is, of course, the crown of glory which is reserved for sufferers 
in the next life. The path of sorrows is the highest, the surest, and 
the easiest way to that reward. Our reward also will be propor- 
tioned to the amount and intensity of our afflictions. This we may 
learn from our Lord upon the Cross and from our Lady of Dolors. 
This, too, the Psalmist gives us to expect when he says: “Accord- 
ing to the multitude of my sorrows in my heart, thy comforts have 
given joy unto my soul” (Ps. xciii, 19). 
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SIXTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
RELIGIOUS DISHONESTY 
BY THE REV. CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


“Ts it lawful to heal on the Sabbath day?”’—Luke xiv, 3. 


SYNOPSIS.—The Pharisees embarrassed by Christ's question on account of 
their religious dishonesty; it would reveal things they do not care to 
know. There may be questions which we have reason to dread and 
which we try to evade. Let us consider the nature and the effects of 
religious dishonesty. 

I, It is also called false piety or Pharisaism. (a) It is concerned chiefly 
with external things and neglects grave obligations. Exemplified in the 
Pharisaical observance of the Sabbath. Charity gives the right under- 
standing of the Sabbath and of religion. (b) It practices religion from 
selfish motives, such as ambition or love of gain. It is very unscrupulous 
and hated by all. An example. 

II. Religious dishonesty perverts the moral judgment. It makes us 
excuse patent crimes as entirely permissible. Gradually it leads us to 
spiritual blindness. The dropsy as a figure of this dangerous sin. Every 
vice persisted in dulls conscience. False piety discredits true religion 
and keeps many from embracing the faith. 

sl will make our Sundays a blessing to all and bring honor to our 
religion. 


My Friends: The question which our Lord thrusts upon the 
Pharisees so bluntly and unceremoniously grates on our Christian 
ears that have been attuned to the law of charity and mercy. It 
will startle us even more when we consider the deeper import and 
underlying drift, which we find distinctly expressed in another 
version of the same question, proposed by our Lord on a previous 
occasion. When Christ healed the man whose right hand was 
withered, he asked the Pharisees with more pointed directness 
and with unmitigated plainness: “I ask you if it be lawful on the 
Sabbath days to do good or to do evil; to save life or to destroy?” 
(Luke vi, 9). The Christian ear catches the accent of anger 
vibrating in Christ’s words and at once perceives the identity and 
the aim of the two questions. How lost the Pharisees must have 
been to all sincerity in religious matters, to make such a question 
necessary to bring home to them their hypocrisy! There is no 
escape from an alternative stated in such absolute and exclusive 
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terms. The only possible answer would have been a splendid justi- 
fication of our Lord’s merciful deed and an unmistakable self-con- 
demnation of his enemies. Therefore, they met the question by 
sullen silence. Maybe, however, their silence sprang from a remain- 
ing love of truth, which can never be totally eclipsed in the human 
breast and which does not allow falsehood to establish itself per- 
manently among men. 

Yes, Christ had healed on a Sabbath day; He had cured a dread 
and inveterate disease; he had done good, performed a deed of 
mercy ; He had saved life, since the dropsy, being of a very intract- 
able nature, mostly leads to dissolution. Would they dare to blame 
Him for it? They would have quibbled on the word “healing” ; but 
they feared that Christ’s keen penetration would easily destroy their 
childish subterfuge. They knew full well that our Lord’s simple 
query was pregnant with far-reaching issues which they were not 
anxious to face. It was a test question destined to probe their 
souls and to unmask their hypocrisy. Like a sudden flash of light- 
ning it revealed the hidden abysses of wickedness in their hearts; 
like a vehement clap of thunder it shook the foundations of their 
boasted self-righteousness. He who has a raw and quivering sore 
trembles at the very suggestion of a hand touching that sensitive 
spot. Thus the Pharisees continually feared that their shallow and 
unreal piety might be exposed. They did not wish to be disturbed 
in their self-deception and their false peace; hence, they hated 
Christ’s questions, cleaving the soul like a scimiter and laying bare 
the hideous roots of their counterfeit piety. Their great besetting 
vice was religious dishonesty. Nothing was more embarrassing to 
them than Christ’s persistent and keen questioning that always 
brought them to the point of betraying themselves. After some sad 
experiences in this line they evaded the answer and wrapped them- 
selves in silence. But this silence confirmed them more and more 
in their dishonesty. 

To every man, from within or without, come similar questions by 
which his piety must be gauged and tested. If we do not face them 
squarely and deal with them frankly, we will sooner or later fall 
into religious dishonesty and pharisaism. There are men who 
silence these obstinate questions that crop out in their souls. They 
treat them as unwelcome visitors and deny them hospitality. Oh, 
they have reasons to keep them from the threshold of consciousness, 
for their conduct makes them unanswerable, unless they be willing 
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to condemn themselves. Thus it happens with men who are not 
thoroughly upright with God, who practise a merely pharisaical 
piety and who bargain with the sterner demands of religion. Such 
men tremble before these inquisitive stirrings of their conscience 
like guilty things surprised; for they do not wish to know the true 
state of their soul; they dread self-knowledge; they shrink from the 
effort of a real conversion and are content with a certain round 
of pious exercises. Pharisaism is widespread. Has it not to some 
degree tainted our own piety? Are there no stubborn questions that 
again and again knock at our hearts? Is there nothing we are 
trying to conceal from ourselves? Let every voice be hushed in 
your soul for a moment, silence the clamoring of self-lore and pas- 
sion and pride. Listen! perhaps your conscience has sought to 
speak to you for many days! Put not off that sedulous questioner 
any longer, lest you be blinded with self-deceit and perish in your 
blindness. 

Under the inspiration of to-day’s Gospel and aroused, or, perhaps, 
pricked in conscience, by our Lord’s question, we will meditate on 
the nature and the effects of religious dishonesty. 

I. Religious dishonesty is better known by the name of false 
piety. It also bears, as a sad monument and a standing reproach of 
its typical representatives, the name of pharisaism. Mankind has 
shown its condemnation for the Pharisees by labeling with ther 
name one of the ugliest and most despised vices. 

Religious dishonesty degrades piety into a mere outward exercise 
and makes it the tool of self-interest. It is particularly loathsome in 
the eyes of God, to whom lying lips are an abomination and who is 
jealous of His glory. 

We will endeavor to enter into the mental structure of the Phari- 
sees and try to understand somewhat the formalism of their piety. 
They deemed themselves perfect and strict observers of the law. 
But they had understood the spirit of the law falsely and they 
worshiped the letter. They had overlaid God’s law with meaning- 
less restrictions that prevented the greater good and, in many cases, 
frustrated the very purpose of the law. Their piety was chiefly 
concerned with showy forms of external worship. They clung to 
minute exactness in secondary things in order to dispense themselves 
from the graver and more sacred duties of self-renunciation and 
true service; they intrenched themselves in the diligent and punc- 
tilious discharge of empty traditional rules to escape the solemn, 
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absorbing and all-embracing obligations of charity. Theirs was a 
hollow religion, but it would satisfy the coarse and superficial con- 
science and even dazzle the eyes of men. 

Their idea of religion is perfectly manifested in their unintelli- 
gent observance of the Sabbath. They emphasized the negative side; 
the abstention from everything which could in any way be interpreted 
as manual work. Thus they went to such lengths as to forbid any 
elaborate care of the sick, except in dangerous diseases. The strict 
observance of the Sabbath was of such cumbersome intricacy that it 
could properly be carried out only by a few. These few were held in 
high esteem and regarded as the boast of the nation. The Pharisees, 
belonging to the favorites of fortune, could devote their leisure to 
all these minute details. Hence, their reputation for sanctity, which 
we see, was of the cheapest kind. But unbounded was their pride. 
Yet we can hardly conceive that men should become so utterly blinded 
to the real requirements of religion as to substitute for them a 
fantastical make-up that was as different from true religion as a 
corpse is from a living breathing body. Our Lord had no patience 
with their self-conceited formalism. His question, that so com- 
pletely discomfited them, seems to us almost impossible. Had not 
God intended the Sabbath to be a delight? How could they turn 
it into a bondage and a network, wherein to entangle men? How 
could anyone doubt that it is allowed to do good on a Sabbath? Is 
not all time given to us for the very purpose of doing good? Should 
the Lord’s day be a blank, void and sterile, an unfruitful day? Can 
the day set aside for the worship of God be profaned or desecrated 
by a good deed, by almsgiving, by works of mercy, by generosity, by 
feeding the hungry, by visiting the sick, by healing a disease? The 
Sabbath was a creation of mercy and all manners and kinds of 
works of mercy were eminently in profound harmony with its 
spirit. Can one be so destitute of that deeper touch of human 
sympathy as to imagine that the great brotherhood of men ceases 
on that day or that we must forget our brothers and fellow men 
when we honor the common Father? Do the bonds of charity that 
bind man to man in sacred and hallowed union snap asunder on 
God’s day of love? What a miserable, beggarly view of God’s great 
institution! Could He, who never rests, who feeds His children and 
spreads their little repast for tie birds of the air, appoint a day of 
idle thoughtlessness and selfish leisure in memory of His great work 
of creation? Is that day to be a day of stolid indifference and frivo- 
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lous unconcern for our brother’s misery? All the instincts of oy 
nature cry out against such a perversion of God’s loving and cop. 
descending institution. Charity gives the key to the genuine inter. 
pretation of the Sabbath rest. Charity finds the way to combine 
worship and service. Christ, who promulgated the law of love 
restored the true spirit and original purpose of the Sabbath and of 
religion. For a man’s religion is as his Sunday. If his Sunday js 
rendered sterile by selfishness and sloth, then his religion is a slug. 
gish, barren thing also. A religion that quickens not our charity js 
truly a dead thing. “Religion, clean and undefiled before God and 
the Father, is this: To visit the fatherless and widows in their triby. 
lation, and to keep one’s self unspotted from this world” (James j, 
27). Religion must ennoble every sentiment ; it must strengthen the 
loyalty of the husband and sanctify the love of the bride. It must 
make us better husbands and wives, better sons and daughters, bet- 
ter citizens and neighbors; kinder in our dealings with our fellow 
men, more reliable in our business transactions, sweeter in our 
temper, more forgiving and more generous. That is honest relig. 
iousness : the religion of the heart. What of a man who recites long 
prayers, but overreaches the waifs and widows? Who fasts, but 
nurses hatred in his heart? Who is liberal to charitable institutions, 
but slow in meeting the obligations of justice? There we have 
again the typical Pharisee whose religious dishonesty Christ so 
unsparingly denounced. Religion makes life better, brighter and 
happier. There is nothing strained and harsh about it; it makes 
us prompt for everything that is good, noble, generous, lofty, beav- 
tiful; or, as St. Chrysostom so aptly says, “By it we are freed from 
wickedness and winged for all good works” (Hom. on St. Matthew, 
39). 

The second characteristic of religious dishonesty is that it practises 
religion from sordid motives of self-interest. Selfishness was the 
dominant passion of the Pharisees. It continually betrays itself. 
Again in to-day’s Gospel we see it in evidence. They affect to glow 
for the honor of God and accuse the Lord of disrespect to the Sab 
bath ; yet all the while they are consumed by vainglory and pride. 
We cannot believe that men, who will in such shameless manner cot- 
tend for the first seats at a banquet, are inspired by fervor for God's 
glory. More than once Christ rebuked their self-seeking ambition. 
The practise of religion brought honors and many material advan- 
tages to the Pharisees. They made God their servant and religion 
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their handmaid. They seek, in consequence, not a religion that 
pleases God, but one that will attract the attention of men. They 
coined money out of their prayers and got heavy interests from their 
good works. Not infrequently do they cover downright crimes 
with the appearance of religious zeal. Their fellow men fear them; 
for, if thwarted in their designs, they are dangerous and recoil from 
no excess of crime. Did not our Lord himself succumb to their 
malice! Here is an instance of the ire of a religiously dishonest per- 
son. A pious woman she was; conspicuous in church affairs; at 
all services seen in her pew; highly esteemed by the community. 
She had an only boy, and for this reason somewhat spoiled. The 
pastor found it necessary to punish him in school. This so incensed 
the mother that she conceived a deadly hatred for the priest. By 
vile aspersions she besmirched the fair name of the unfortunate man. 
Her piety lent a particular weight to her accusations. She drove 
the man from his field of labor, and, broken-hearted, he sank into an 
untimely grave. And, perhaps, her conscience never stirred, since 
she did all this for the good of the church. Similar things still hap- 
pen. The Pharisee is as dangerous as a serpent. Much evil is done 
in the name of religion or under some religious coloring. A greater 
damnation awaits those who thus abuse the holiest things. St. 
Chrysostom severely condemns them: “For every one is worthy 
of vengeance who doeth any evil thing; but he that is deriving even 
the reason for so doing from godliness, and is using this cloak for 
his wickedness, is justly liable to a far more grievous punishment” 
(Hom. on St. Matthew). 

II. Let us see the effects of such rank abuse. The first and most 
pernicious effect of religious dishonesty is the perversion of the moral 
judgment. This is in a striking manner exemplified in the view of 
the Pharisees concerning the observance of the Sabbath. Christ’s 
question, evidently, was not aimless; it reflected the mind of the 
Pharisees, as it really was. If so, how distorted their moral ideas 
must have been! How dull their conscience! How stupefied their 
sense of right and wrong! Their moral vision was blurred; they 
failed to see the due proportion of things; they saw things as in a 
convex mirror, and the effect was grotesque and abnormal. They 
made no effort to correct their misleading standards of righteous- 
ness, because they were in harmony with their self-complacency, 
their pride and their selfishness. Little things they make great, and 
in performing them think they have fulfilled all justice. By reason 
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of this false estimate they neglect the weightier things of the law 
and the substance of piety. What a sad error and blindness? St, 
Chrysostom deplores their piteous mistake: “But ye do the con- 
trary, observing things trifling and external, ye neglect what are 
great and inward; whence very great mischief arises, for that think- 
ing ye have duly performed all, ye despise the other things; and, 
despising them, ye do not so much as strive or attempt to perform 
them.” : 

From this wilful blindness are begotten those terrible sins “that 
cannot be forgiven neither in this world nor in the world to come” 
(Matt. xii, 32). Presumption born of one’s imaginary merits; de- 
lay of penance springing from the light view one takes of the 
enormity of grave transgressions; opposition to the truth, because 
the truth would unveil the hidden cancer of the soul; and, finally, 
the deadly flower of a poisonous root, resistance to the grace of God, 
because it urges the obstinate will to give up its wicked attachment 
and secret fondness for sin. To this lamentable consummation the 
Pharisees are driven by their persistent dishonesty. St. Stephen 
rebukes them: “You stiff-necked and uncircumcized in heart and 
ears, you always resist the Holy Ghost; as your fathers did, so do 
you” (Acts vii, 51). Neither has this reproof any power to con- 
vert them; it only goads them to a fresh crime; the slaying of the 
unwelcome monitor: “Now, hearing these things, they were cut to 
the heart, and they gnashed with their teeth at him. And, crying out 
with a loud voice, they stopped their ears, and with one accord ran 
violently upon him. And casting him forth without the city, they 
stoned him” (Jbid. 54-57). 

The dropsical man affords an excellent illustration of the hopeless 
condition of those infected by spiritual dishonesty. The best 
nourishment avails nothing in the case of his distemper; it turns 
to waste and corruption. In a like manner, all the graces lavished 
on the Pharisees administered to their damnation. They watch our 
Lord ; and as they see His benevolent works and his splendid virtues, 
their hearts became embittered towards him. The hatred against 
Christ gathers virulence from His very goodness ; His kindness exas- 
perates them and His anger infuriates them. Their whole soul is 
crusted over with the pernicious dropsy of false piety, that by its 
abuse converts everything into a curse. Behold two plants; both 
have their roots in the same rich and fertile soil; the dew of heaven 
and the warm rays of the sun visit each in the same way every day. 
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v Nevertheless, the one yields a healing balm, and the other  distils 
z a deadly poison. Sad, indeed, passing sad is the lot of the man 
- who weaves a network of reprobation for himself from those very 
e means that are meant for his salvation, and from which others build 
- up a beautiful structure of sanctity and merit. 

; Every vice has the tendency to warp our moral judgment and to 


0 blunt our discernment of the finer shades of right and wrong. How 
fallacious, for example, are the ideas of an avaracious man in 
t matters of justice; he will defend as permissible manipulations 


: which fair-minded men condemn as downright dishonesty. He 
. will shirk the duties of almsgiving, of supporting the works of 
e religion, frequently of properly maintaining his own aged parents, 
. on the plea of some chimerical obligation. He will ask: Is it lawful 
, to give alms when I must provide for the future of my own chil- 
; dren? Have you never heard a man reason in this sophistical 
t fashion? Most likely you have; and then you know that the genera- 
: tion of the Pharisees has not yet died out. Men excuse their sins by 
1 the most incredible reasons, once they yield to religious dishonesty. 
1 Others they condemn for the same things, that by some wonderful 
) inconsistency they deem pardonable in themselves. Perhaps you 
. have been guilty of a similar sophism. Have you never tried to 
: elude an irksome duty by substituting a more congenial one? Have 
) you never preferred self-chosen prayer to an urgent call of charity, 
t or an exercise of piety to real mortification? Have you ever called 
1 

y 





your anger fervor or your sensitiveness a proper sense of your 

dignity? Have you ever refused to forgive an offense because you 

thought your outraged dignity entitled you to a public satisfaction? 
$ Have you confounded a superficial confession with real conver- 
t sion, or promised to give up your sin without intending to avoid the 
3 proximate occasion of relapse? If so, there is an element of dis- 
1 honesty in your piety. Clean out this leaven of insincerity, lest it 
r permeate your soul. Walk in sincerity before God and man, and 
’ be sincere towards yourself. 
t Religious dishonesty discredits true religion and deters many 
- from embracing the true faith. Men will not distinguish between 
5 false and sincere piety. Finding that in some instances piety is 
$ merely flashy paste, they forthwith distrust all manifestations of 
1 teligion. Infidelity waxes eloquent when it speaks of the lack of 
1 sincerity in men who profess religion. What good can there be in 
religion that does not make better men? The infidel will point the 
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finger of scorn at the man who belongs to the church, receives the 
Sacraments, occupies his pew regularly, but who is of intemperate 
habits or unscrupulous in his business transactions! It is the dis. 
honesty of believers that gives such a telling force to the sophistic 
arguments of the frivolous and irreligious. It dims the luster of 
truth and prevents the splendor of the church from reaching and 
overpowering the minds of men. It strengthens the prejudice 
against the Church of Christ and bolts the door against many an 
honest seeker. What a terrible word does our Lord speak to those 
who, by their insincerity, bring disgrace to their religion: “Woe 
unto you, for ye shut up the kingdom against men; for ye neither 
go in yourselves, neither suffer ye them that are entering to go in’ 
(Matt. xxiii, 13). 

My friends, not formalism and narrow selfishness shall determine 
our actions, but the generous, broad spirit of charity. Our Sunday 
shall be a delight, a blessing, not to us alone, but to all that Provi- 
dence puts in our way. If we know of some lonely shut-in, let us 
bring gladness to him on the Lord’s day. After having refreshed 
ourselves spiritually at the fountain of the Saviour in the house of 
the Father, let us go forth to bring joy to God’s children. Worship 
and charity must join hands to adorn and sanctify the Sabbath, 
There is more wholesome recreation in sweet errands of kindness 
than can be found in revels and boisterous amusements, or even in 
unseemly slothfulness. Let our religion be sincere, upright and 
consistent. Let it be a power for good that men may learn to appre- 
ciate its value and efficacy. May it outshine those modern substi- 
tutes for religion and flash forth with the inimitable sparkle of the 
genuine pearl. Then it will be for us salvation and for others a 
beacon-light that leads them to the Eternal Truth. Amen. 
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“For thy faith hath made thee whole.”—Gospel of day. 


Introduction.—Mutual confidence or faith is the basis of all social 
intercourse. We cannot live or work together without a large 
measure of it. It is not merely the just man, but everybody “who, 
in a sense, lives by faith.” The staple matter of our opinions, 
thoughts, speech and conduct, is grounded on faith. Even when 
we speak of seeing, hearing, touching, or the knowledge coming 
through reason, as opposed to this faith or belief, it is only, after 
all, asserting our faith in the powers and faculties of mind and 
sense which God has given us. “He alone can neither deceive nor 
be deceived.” Hence, our Lord rightly, as God, insists on boundless 
faith, on absolute surrender of judgment to Him in all who would 
be His disciples: “Thy faith hath made thee whole,” are words 
that heal not only the lepers and the cripples, but those “sick unto 
death” of all the moral and mental diseases of the day. Saving faith 
in Christ is our first and crying need to-day. It alone “can make 
our leprous generation whole.” 

In no instance, perhaps, is faith in Christ-God more severely put 
to the test than in belief in His real bodily presence in the blessed 
Sacrament. It was a grand act of faith for Peter to say, “Thou art 
Christ, the Son of the living God”; but we rise to a greater height 
when in flat opposition to the evidence of our senses we say that in 
holy Communion we receive Christ whole and entire, body, soul and 
divinity. And yet both rest equally on the word of God. If He 
requires unflinching faith, then faith is always reasonable in the 
highest sense of the word, howsoever hard “to flesh and blood”; 
1. é., to the mere powers of nature. For faith is not groundless. 
The Real Presence is only above and beyond, not opposed to, sense 
and reason. 

We have seen how men’s minds were prepared for the mystery of 
the Eucharist by various shadows of a divine presence in the many 
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sacrificial and sacramental types of old, all glimmers of “the trye 
light,” flickering dimly through the mist of centuries from the tree 
of life to the “clean oblation” of a universal world-sacrifice prophe. 
sied by Malachi. But at length type and figure merge into reality, 
Christ is born amidst the wheatfields of Bethlehem, and comes tp 
disclose the startling mystery revealed in the gift that is ours in holy 
Communion to-day. 

On the rediscovered lintel of the old synagbgue at Capharnaum, 
we may still trace, I believe, the carving of the “pot of manna” 
amid vine leaves and grape clusters that adorned the very building 
in which our Saviour promised to give men “His Body to eat and 
His Blood to drink.” This promise is recorded with startling real. 
ism in the sixth chapter of St. John. It is only a promise, the gift 
came later, at the Last Supper. The day before two great miracles 
ushered in this stupendous promise, both displaying our Lord’s 
power in suspending or changing the properties of matter, both in 
its fluid and solid state, the elements remaining in appearance un- 
changed. He walked on the waters of the lake and fed five thou 
sand with five small barley loaves and two fishes, and yet twelve 
baskets were filled with what was left over. 

Those who listened to His discourse were the men who had 
actually seen or heard of these wonders. He begins His discourse 
by impressing on their minds the need of unquestioning faith in 
Himself as the Messias, the new Moses; and, also, on the need of 
laboring not merely for “the meat which perisheth, but for that 
which endureth unto life everlasting.’”’ He then, in measured and 
oft-repeated terms, launches forth the doctrine of His real, actual 
presence in the eucharistic gift He meant to bestow on the world 
In bold, bald words that admit of no loophole of escape from the 
sense in which both He and His hearers understood them, He 
brings home the necessity of eating His flesh and drinking His 
blood, under the form of food, in order to keep up divine life in 
their souls. ~To make His words more impressive, He claims descent | 
from heaven, a mission and powers far beyond those of their great 
law-giver, Moses, who gave them the miraculous manna of the 
desert. He would give them something far more wonderful, “The 
true bread from heaven.” The audience, as was very natural, mur- 
mured both against the gift and the giver—“The Jews, therefore, 
murmured at Him, because He said, ‘I am the living bread which 
came down from heaven ’ Is not this, Jesus, the son of 
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Joseph, whose father and mother we know? How, then, saith He 
I came down from heaven?” (John vi, 41). 

What is our Lord’s attitude? So far from toning down and ex- 
plaining away the words He had uttered, He repeats, develops and 
accentuates their real, as opposed to their symbolical, meaning. It 
is no longer a question of faith or descent from heaven. From 
verse 40 onwards, it is a plain statement of the Catholic doctrine of 
holy Communion, as it was then, in the mind of Christ; and as it is 
to-day in the mind and on the lips of His Church. “He who runs 
may read, I am the living bread that came down from heaven. If 
any man eat of this bread, he shall live forever. The bread that I 
will give is my flesh for the life of the world.” The murmuring of 
His hearers grew apace, not to be wondered at, since to the Jews, 
to eat one’s flesh and drink one’s blood was the hideous crime of 
cannibalism ; but our Lord, so far from moderating His language, 
or saying it was a mere metaphor or figure of speech, repeats His 
words with greater force and solemnity, adding the telling Jewish 
formula Amen. “Amen, Amen I say unto you, unless you eat the 
flesh of the Son of Man and drink His blood you shall not have 
life in you . . . For my flesh is meat indeed and my blood is 
drink indeed.” 

Like so many to-day, the Jews thought His words sheer folly; 
and in their literal sense an utter impossibility. “How can this 
man,” they said, “give us his flesh to eat?” But our Lord’s reply, 
like that of His Church to-day, was an uncompromising restatement 
of their meaning in still stronger language. A single phrase 
would have put them right and saved the world and the Church 
nearly 2,000 years idolatry if they had taken Him up wrongly. But 
no! They understood Him rightly; and they, and many of His own 
disciples, “went back and walked no more with Him.” They left 
His school, they renounced His teaching, because, said they, “It is a 
hard saying and who can hear it?” (John vi, 61). That they were 
not misled is plain from our Lord’s words to His apostles, “Then 
Jesus said to the twelve, will you also go away?” A question, 
answered by St. Peter in words, reechoed by us, “Lord, to whom 
shall we go, thou hast the words of eternal life.” 

The only figurative meaning that the expression “to eat one’s 
flesh and drink one’s blood” bore amongst the Jews, was to slander, 
to pull a man’s character to pieces, akin to our word “backbite,” a 
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sense utterly at variance with the context. (In Gal. v, 15; Ps. 
xxvi, 2; Job xix, 22; Micheas iii, 3.) 

Only once is the word flesh used in a sense obviously figurative in 
our Lord’s discourse, when He says, “It is the spirit that quickeneth, 
the flesh profiteth nothing,” implying a contrast between the natural 
and the supernatural. His words were to be taken not in a natural, 
i. €., coarse, carnal sense, as “when flesh is sold in the shambles,” 
to use the words of St. Augustine. We still employ the same meta- 
phor when we contrast nature and grace by the words “the flesh and 
the spirit.” He would give us His real Body and Blood not ina 
gross, carnal way, but in the pure clean way we now enjoy; i, ¢, 
under the form of food, as manna or “bread from heaven.” “The 
flesh,” 7. ¢., the carnal man, “does not understand the mysteries of 
God.” It is only the spirit one, whose mind is enlightened by the 
gift of faith, that can comprehend this greatest of heaven-revealed 
mysteries. 

The scene at Capharnaum, when our Lord stood a solitary figure 
among His faithful few, finds its parallel too often to-day. Let us 
ever be found amongst those who, with St. Peter, are ever ready to 
say, “Lord, to whom shall we go, thou hast the words of eternal 
life ?” 





FourRTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
INSTITUTION OF THE EUCHARIST 


“Are not you of much more value than they?”—Gospel of day. 


Introduction.—The lesson of the Gospel is obvious, and pithily 
summed up in our Lord’s oft-quoted concluding phrase, “Seek ye 
therefore, first the kingdom of God and His justice, and all these 
things shall be added unto you,” a maxim that embodies the highest 
wisdom and best working rule of life possible. And yet we, too, 
like the birds and the beasts, must, under God, seek for the “meat 
that perisheth.” But in doing this, we are not to starve the higher 
life within us. Whilst praying to God for “our daily bread,” we 
are not to forget the bread of truth in faith, and the “bread of life,” 
that are necessary to keep up the divine flame within us. Our theme 
to-day is the Eucharist, the food that mainly serves to build up and 
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strengthen the life of the spirit, and thereby help us ever to “seek 
the kingdom of God and His glory.” In our last discourse we dwelt 
on our Lord’s promise of the Eucharist; to-day, we shall briefly 
touch on how that promise was fulfilled. 

I. In His discourse at Capharnaum, as we have already seen, He 
promised. in unmistakable terms that He would give the world “His 
Flesh to eat and His Blood to drink.” To the wonder, indignation, 
doubt and unbelief roused by that stupendous statement, He had 
replied by varied emphatic restatements of the “hard saying” that 
then cost Him, and still costs Him, so many disciples. The faithful 
twelve, tuned into the “obedience of faith,’ must have had the 
stormy scenes of Capharnaum well in mind when, without any 
symptom of doubt or amazement, gathered round their Lord at the 
Last Supper, they listened to the words chronicled by three Evan- 
gelists and St. Paul that gave to men our Lord’s best and last gift, 
His Body and Blood, veiled as food and drink. The marvels in- 
volved in the creation of a universe pulsing with light and life out 
of nothing, or the incarnation of God, in a spotless virgin’s womb, 
alone vie with the mysteries involved in the plain, unqualified state- 
ment of St. Matthew (Ch. xxvi, 26, 28) : “Whilst they were at sup- 
per, Jesus took bread and blessed and broke, and gave to his dis- 
ciples and said: Take ye and eat; this is my Body. And taking the 
chalice, He gave thanks and gave to them saying: Drink ye all 
of this, for this is the Blood of the New Testament which shall be 
shed for many unto remission of sin.” 

The old order of worship and communion with God, by Jewish 
tites, is passing; and the new, with its eucharistic Sacrifice and 
Sacrament, in which, as in a burning lense, all the mighty works of 
God are focussed, is being ushered in. It is now that the words, 
“He hath made a memorial of His wonderful works, He hath given 
food to them that fear Him,” are to be realized in all their fulness. 

The institution of the Eucharist is a new birth, a reincarnation of 
our Lord, as it were, in a new form, a new symbol of infinite love, 
seeking union with its creatures, not by sharing their common 
nature, as at the utterance of the angel’s message; but by bringing 
that assumed nature to each soul singly, that comes duly disposed, 
to share in the bread of life. 

His presence in holy Communion is real, personal, not merely 
figurative or moral. If only ordinary blessed bread remains after 
“doing what He did,” to remind the people of the last meal He took 
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with His disciples, then His presence therein is much less wonder. 
ful, much less of a “gift from above,” than the tree of life, the pillar 
of fire, or the show bread of the Jews. 

No, there is no possibility to an impartial mind of reading into 
the record, either of the promise or of the actual institution of the 
Eucharist, tropes, metaphors or other figures of speach. The ocr. 
sion in both cases was too solemn, the danger of idolatry too great, 
the mind of the Master too much averse to all that was false or mis. 
leading. There was no “hard saying” when He uttered the words 
“I am the true vine,” “I am the gate of life,” or “the way, the truth 
and the life”; as these are expressions, obviously figurative, even to 
the illiterate. When He used phrases liable to be misunderstood, 
He was careful to explain; as in the statement of “being bom 
again,” or of “Abraham rejoicing over His day.” 

No doubt the manner in which this presence is effected, trans. 
cends all sense and understanding, but so do many of the mere 
phenomenal transformations daily taking place around us. Indeed, 
the Real Presence is, in a sense, spiritual. Like a disembodied spirit, 
or our Lord’s risen body, it sets at naught the known laws and 
properties of matter, space and time. All these apparent contradic- 
tions and anomalies proceed from our ignorance of the real nature, 
both of matter and spirit. To maintain the impossibility of our 
Lord’s sacramental existence, we should need to know the inner 
nature of matter, and the full extent of the power of God, of both 
which we know just enough to make us hesitate to assert what 
changes matter is capable of, and what is either possible or impos- 
sible to God. 

The change that takes place at the Consecration is not a matter of 
sense, but of understanding lighted up by faith. When our Lord 
gave His apostles the Eucharist, after solemnly declaring that what 
He held in His hand was His own Body and Blood, they neither 
saw nor felt, nor tasted any change; but by a new faculty, the power 
of divine faith, they beheld behind the veils and sense impressions 
of bread the person of Jesus Christ, their hidden God and ours. 
They knew Him too well and too long to think that in His last dying 
legacy, at their last peaceful meeting, and before entering on the 
great tragedy of the morrow, He should enact the central rite of the 
religion they were to propagate in language couched in unintell- 
gible metaphor, liable to plunge both them and the Church they 
were to guide and rule into the most debased form of idolatry. No, 
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His words, as they stand, are either those of a God or of a madman. 
But to those who knew Him, His strange words did not come as a 
surprise. They had seen Him raise the dead to life, change water 
into wine, still the hunger of thousands with a few loaves and fishes, 
calm the winds and the waves that knew no master, they had heard 
the solemn promise of the gift now offered, declared amidst the 
doubting and deriding Jews, whom He had miraculously fed the day 
before; and now they no longer question the truth of His words or 
His ability to carry out what these words plainly meant. We are 
of the same mind. The experience of the ages that have rolled by 
since our Lord promised the gift of the Eucharist by the lake side 
at Capharnaum, and gave it at His last paschal meal at Jerusalem, 
has but strengthened our belief that He is here amongst us to-day 
in person, and will be till the end of the world, ever waiting in the 
Tabernacle, to fill our souls in holy Communion with peace and joy 
and fulness of life. “He shall feed His flock,” was said of Him by 
the prophet, and we “of the household” know what that means. As 
God is everywhere, and in everything, and in the great banquet of 
life, generously “opens His hand and fills with plenty” every living 
creature, but in holy Communion He reserves for His favored 
creature man “of little faith,” but withal, “of much more value than 
they”; 1. e., all other creatures, “the corn of the elect,” “the Body 
and Blood with which He redeemed the world.” 





FIFTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
THE REAL PRESENCE 
“And he that was dead, sat up and began to speak.”—Gospel of day. 


Introduction.—To us, who know that Christ is God, there is noth- 
ing strange or startling in the action of the Author of Life staying 
the arm of death, and restoring the young man, that was dead, to 
his friends. “He holds the keys of life and death,” and surely, He 
who can breathe life into dead matter can give back that life, once 
taken away. 

Indeed, by a new law of the supernatural order we come daily 
into contact with a hidden, though still greater wonder. In holy 
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Mass to provide us with “daily bread,” words declaring a fact more 
startling than those of my text, are uttered ministerially by the 
priest, and, lo! what was merely bread ceases to be so in substance, 
whilst the sensible properties that remain serve only to veil the 
real presence of our living and risen Lord. What was before lifeless 
matter has, by a sort of divine alchemy, become changed into the 
Body and Blood of Christ. 

So stupendous a trial of man’s faith has ever met, and still 
meets, with the most relentless opposition. To be able to help those 
ignorant of, or hostile to, this truth, as well as to deepen our own 
convictions, we shall continue the line of thought begun in our last 
brief discourse. It is sad that such a gift as the Eucharist should 
be the source of so much heated controversy, but it is vital. The 
“Real Presence” has ever challenged and disturbed the world, 
Christ in the host, as when visible on earth, still asks, “Whom do 
men say that Iam?” Our answer is that of Peter, ever voicing his 
brethren, “Thou art Christ the Son of the living God.” In echoing 
this confession of Christ’s chief apostle, we merely claim that Christ 
in the Eucharist left us a real gift and not a few empty phrases, that 
in it He did not “hand us stones for bread and serpents for fishes,” 
but in His own well-weighted words, “His body to eat and His blood 
to drink.” 

The whole trend of opposition to this doctrine is to wrest Christ's 
plain words into a negative, or its equivalent, a mere figure or 
symbol, and make Him say, “This is not My Body,” or, this is onlya 
sign or appearance of My Body. The use of metaphors for realities 
is, at all times, perilous; but a crime, in such a vital doctrine as the 
central truth of a world-wide religion, that would expose the whole 
race to idolatry; and Christ, as God, must surely have known this. 
If metaphor can, in religion, take the place of reality, and the verb 
“to seem” replace the verb “to be,” then we may reason ourselves 
out of belief in the divinity of Christ, and for the matter of that, all 
the dogmas of the Creed, as the rationalists and modernists do. We 
claim that our Lord usually took care to make His hearers know 
when He meant to be taken literally, and when figuratively. On 
two occasions He shocked His hearers by strong dogmatic state- 
ments, touching the matter we are dealing with and “the forgive 
ness of sins”; in other words, “Confession and Communion”; and 
yet, in both cases, He drove home the unpalatable truths, the “hard 
sayings,” with repeated emphasis. “Who can forgive sins but God 
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alone,” said the astonished Jews. What was our Lord’s answer? 
“That you may know that the Son of Man hath power to forgive 
sins, He saith to the man sick of the palsy, arise, take up thy bed 
and walk.” Release from disease, the symbol of sin, was the proof 
of His power over the reality. So, to His promise of the “Real 
Presence” at Capharnaum, the Jews said, “How can this man give 
us His flesh to eat?” but His explanation was an emphatic repeti- 
tion of His previous words, “My Flesh is food indeed and my Blood 
is drink indeed.” Nor was the strain on their belief unwarrantable. 
The symbols of the manna and the vine leaves on the lintel of their 
synagogue, the miracles they had seen the day before, and His 
own eloquent words had prepared their minds for its acceptance. 

In the words conveying this gift at the Last Supper, “Take ye 
and eat, this is My Body,” there is not a hint nor a shadow of 
metaphor. “Eating one’s flesh” afforded no ground for metaphor, 
save in the sense of “slandering” a person, a sense impossible under 
the circumstances. Our Lord’s words were understood literally by 
both friends and enemies when they first issued from His lips in 
promise and next in fulfillment; and so they were understood by 
St. Paul and the early Church. The apostle says, “Whosoever shall 
eat this bread or drink the chalice of the Lord unworthily shall be 
guilty of the Body and Blood of the Lord.” Would he use this 
language if he thought the Eucharist a mere symbol, a sign, of the 
Lord’s real presence? The few discordant voices raised against this 
doctrine, such as those of Scotus in the tenth, and of Berengarius in 
the eleventh, century, were quickly silenced. It was not till the 
fifteenth century that large masses fell away on this point, and like 
the disciples, “walked no more with us”; but many are now happily 
turning back from the “husks” to the “good grain” and plenty “of 
a Father’s house.” 

It may be objected, however, that the Real Presence, so crudely 
stated and accepted by the Church, is inherently impossible, and could 
not have been meant other than figuratively by Christ. But, as we 
have seen, Christ did mean it, and most of the keenest minds, and 
what is more, the holiest characters, have accepted it. Leibnitz, rep- 
resenting many outside the Church, saw no inherent contradiction in 
the Real Presence either on scientific or theological grounds, and yet 
amongst “intellectuals” he was, and remains, a giant. We know 
nothing of the inner nature of matter or of spirit, only phenomena, 
the fleeting impressions of sense and of consciousness. 
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That our Lord is present we are sure of. How He is present, we 
know not. An eminent convert to belief in the Real Presence says, 
“What do I know of substance or matter? Just as much as the 
greatest philosophers and that is nothing at all.” 

Our Lord is in the holy Eucharist after the manner of a spirit, 
We do not know how; we have no parallel to the “how” in our 
experience. We can only say that He is present not according to 
the natural manner of bodies, but sacramentally. His presence is 
substantial, spirit-wise, sacramental, an absolute mystery, not 
against reason, however, but against imagination, and must be 
received by faith” (Card. Newman). 

Indeed, in view of the mysteries in nature around us, who will 
dare to say that any change or transformation in the world of matter 
or spirit is “impossible to God.” But, after all, perhaps the main 
difficulty in the Real Presence springs not so much from its fancied 
impossibility as from the thought that God could so love this sinful, 
uninteresting race of ours as to hand over the Body and Blood of 
His Son to be its food; and the object of its familiarity and out- 
rage. But this is to ignore the measureless love, patience and mercy 
of God. Do we not abuse in a manner the divinity, making God, 
in the words of the Scripture, “serve in our sins.” The powers of 
mind and soul used in offending Him cannot be employed without 
the cooperation of God. 

Look, too, at our Lord when He “was seen on earth and con- 
versed with men.” In His life, sufferings and death, God, so to 
say, gave Him over into the hands of wicked men for us sinners and 
for our redemption. 

If we grasp well the mystery of the Incarnation we shall find 
no difficulty in its perpetuity in the Eucharist. As it was our Lord’s 
Body that suffered in the Passion, not His divinity, so in the Euchar- 
ist it is the species that suffer outrage, not the sacred humanity 
they veil. 

Let us, by our love and fidelity, atone in some measure for the 
neglect, coldness and abuse shown to our Lord in the Sacrament of 
His love. Remember that each one can say personally of our Lord 
in the Eucharist, ““He loves me and delivers Himself for me.” 
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SIXTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
THE REAL PRESENCE 


“Every one that exalteth himself shall be humbled; and he that humbleth 
himself shall be exalted.”—Gospel of day. 


Introduction —How aptly these words apply to Christ-God in the 
Eucharist! For almighty God to unfold His attribute in creation 
was, in a manner, bending low down to His works. To appear in 
this world in Christ was “emptying Himself, taking upon Him the 
form of a servant.” But “the Word made flesh and dwelling 
amongst us” bends down still lower in giving that flesh to be the 
food of souls, so that any poor child leaving the altar rails with the 
sacred Host in his breast can say in very truth, “I live; now, not I, 
but Christ liveth in me.” To complete this divine annihilation, begun 
in the Incarnation, our Lord multiplies Himself indefinitely in the 
bread of life, as He did the loaves in the desert, that all who cry for 
bread may have it in abundance. Nay, more, each particle, when 
broken, brings Christ personally in all fulness to the soul; just as 
each portion of a broken mirror reproduces, not a part, but the 
whole of the object it represents. Each drop of water mirrors a 
sun, each speck of animated matter carries a life; but a tiny wafer 
in appearance brings to man’s soul His living Saviour and God. 
And yet, in the descending scale of divine manifestation, “God, who 
thus “humbleth Himself is exalted.” 

God in the Eucharist, enshrined in men’s hearts, or raised on our 
altars, receives more glory, is more “exalted,” so to say, than by 
all the dead worlds in space, or than He was when “seen on earth 
and conversing with men.” 

Withal, so everwhelming is the gift of the “Real Presence” of our 
Lord, in the form of food, that men are shocked and, like the dis- 
ciples, on hearing it promised, “walk no more with Him.” They 
are even more tolerant of idolatry that turns bad men and women 
into gods ; or of pantheism, that sees no distinction between God and 
the vilest of His creatures, than of the pure and holy Eucharist 
which unites the Creator and the creature in lowly union. We can- 
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not, therefore, know too well “this gift of God.” As, in its present 
form, it is often said to be a “mental mirage,” and creation of later 
times, let us dwell briefly on what it was to the early Church. 

Though our Lord disappeared visibly at the Ascension, He did 
not leave His disciples orphans, but in the legacy of the Last Sup. 
per was with them, and will be, as He had promised, “all days, 
even to the consummation of the world.” They did not belittle the 
gift of God. They felt as we do, that our Lord, in both promising 
and giving them “His Flesh to eat and His Blood to drink,” did not 
mean to feed His “little flock” with empty symbols and metaphors, 
but something real—more real, even, than its own shadowy emblems, 
the tree of life, the manna of the desert and the show bread of the 
temple. It was more to them surely than partaking of blessed 
bread and wine, seeing that in all dispensations such a gift could 
be had by “saying and doing” what is implied in grace before and 
after meals. When they went daily “from house to house in prayer 
and the breaking of bread,” they surely received something more to 
them than hospitality and pious social intercourse. Most certainly 
they did. The bread they “blessed and brake” and ate in their love 
feasts was exactly what we, with more elaborate ritual, bless, break 
and distribute in holy Mass and Communion to-day. 

St. Paul voices the belief and practise of the infant Church in this 
matter. Warning the Christians of Corinth (I. Cor. x, 14, 16) 
against eating or drinking aught offered in sacrifice to idols; the 
reason He alleges is, because “the Chalice of benediction which we 
bless, is it not the Communion (1. e., the sharing) of the Blood of 
Christ? And the bread which we break, is it not the partaking of 
the Body of the Lord? Thus, it is wrong to eat the meat, or drink 
what is offered to idols, because we, too, share in our meetings what 
is offered to the true God. Now what is this food of ours? Not 
bread, no! but “the Body and Blood of Christ.” He further adds, 
“For we being many, are one bread, one body, all that partake of 
one bread” (Idem x, 17). Holy Communion makes us one with 
Christ and with one another, because we share in the one and the 
same Body and Blood of Christ. It is the numerical unity of the 
Lord’s body; in other words, His Real Presence under the emblems 
of the Sacrament that makes us one. “We all do eat the same 
spiritual food,” because we all partake of the same Body of the 
Lord. If it is not there, or only there typically and symbolically, 
we do not all eat the same sacred food. Wafers of bread differ 
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numerically and substantially, if merely bread: not so the “bread of 
life’ come down from heaven the one undivisible Flesh and Blood 
offered up in atonement for our sins. 

Another telling proof of the belief of the Apostolic Church springs 
from St. Paul’s denunciation of sacrilegious Communion. Assum- 
ing the real objective presence of Christ’s Body and Blood in the 
Eucharist, as a well-known, fully admitted truth amongst them, he 
says, “Therefore, whosoever shall eat this bread, or drink the cup 
of the Lord unworthily, shall be guilty of the Body and Blood of 
the Lord.” “He that eateth and drinketh unworthily, eateth and 
drinketh judgment to himself not discerning the Body of the Lord” 
(1. Cor. xi, 27, 29). Now, if there is no Real Presence, how can a 
man profane the “Body and Blood of the Lord,” since they are not 
there? Why should He be blamed for “not discerning” a reality 
that is actually non-existent? It is the transcendent reality of 
Christ’s Real Presence that gives force and truth to the apostle’s 
denunciation of the abuse by unworthy receivers. 

As a matter of course, such a startling truth as the Real Pres- 
ence could not have been proclaimed to the pagan world. “Sancta 
Sanctis.” Admittance to holy Mass and Communion and full 
knowledge of the mysteries involved were reserved to the initiated. 
So the “discipline of the secret” was in force till almost the sixth 
century. The catacombs at Rome and other hiding places of the 
early Christian converts, however, are full of relics that veiled from 
the unbeliever and revealed to the faithful our Lord’s presence in 
the Eucharist. The very calumnies levelled against the Christians 
of killing and eating children and drinking their blood, the practices 
in force amongst heretics cut off from the Church from the earliest 
times, the writings of early and later fathers, and the words and 
actions of all the great liturgies show with what tenacity the Church 
in all ages clung to this great gift of God in its fulness and reality. 

St. Augustine of Hippo preached no new doctrine when, in a 
sermon to his flock, he said, “That bread which you have seen upon 
the altar when the hallowed words of God were breathed over it 
became Christ’s Body. That cup, or rather what is within, when the 
hallowed words of God were breathed over it, became Christ’s 
Blood.” In very deed the chain of evidence attesting the Real 
Presence of our Lord in holy Communion, from the promise of 
Christ at Capharnaum to the present Pope’s last encyclical, has not 
a single link missing. 
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If we have dwelt at length on this subject, in its doctrinal aspect, 
it is to make you realize the glorious inheritance that we Possess 
in having Christ “in our midst.” He humbles Himself to the lowest 
depths, thus veiling His presence under the semblance of inanimate 
matter. It is for us to exalt Him, raise Him aloft in our hearts and 
on our thrones “make Him King,” and fearlessly own that we be- 
lieve Him to be very God of very God, “Christ the Son of the living 
God.” 




















CONFERENCES FOR BOYS 
BY THE REV. R. KUEHNEL 
XI. THE Boy AND THE COLLEGE 


My dear boys: An experienced schoolman, after thoroughly 
examining our school and college system, passed the following 
criticism upon it: “America,” he said, “makes a great mistake in 
training too many boys to become salaried people instead of wage- 
earners.” Every little two by four brain is made to believe that it is 
made for something great; that the one desirable thing is to follow 
some get-rich-quick scheme; that labor is a disgrace and idleness 
a distinction. 

As there are many girls afraid of doing housework for fear of 
disfiguring their beautiful hands, there are many boys going to high 
school or college to avoid hard work. As a result, we have too many 
doctors, lawyers and other professional and semi-professional men 
whose success would be far more substantial if they had learned a 
trade, such as carpenter or butcher. The trouble with our high 
schools and colleges is that there is not enough sifting done to keep 
out the undesirable and unfit element. 

It is by no means my intention to discourage any one from seeking 
a college education when it will be to him of real benefit. If a boy 
is really talented and has the vocation, by all means give him a 
college education. When, however, a boy is not sufficiently bright, 
when he lacks the necessary diligence, will-power, and perseverance, 
then the years spent at college are a waste of time, of effort and 
money. 

An example from my experience will explain my meaning. A 
certain boy had passed in his eighth-grade examination by a narrow 
margin. His father was a well-to-do business man, and, of course, 
the boy had to go to college. Nothing else would do. The boy had 
no more aim or vocation for a profession than the man in the moon. 
But he had to go to college. After spending a few years at college, 
and regularly failing in his examinations, it became at last plain to 
the boy as well as to his father, that the boy was not intended for the 
professions. The only branch in which he gave any promise was 
drawing. I suggested that he do newspaper work, until he could 
find an opening to do illustrations for some magazine. The poor 
fellow, however, lacked push and perseverance, his failure at college 
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had thoroughly discouraged him, and had made him lose all faith in 
himself. Now he is a clerk in a cigar store. 

This is only one of thousands of such deplorable cases, but with 
this particular case in mind I want to ask you two questions: 

First. What good did this boy get out of the years he spent s9 
uselessly at college? Those years were not only a waste of time, 
they were actually detrimental to him. He learned to hate and de. 
test hard work. The years in which he might have learned some 
trade are beyond his recall. 

The second question is this: Will he be even a success as clerk? 
He hates hard work of any kind, and, because he has no certain aim 
in life, I am afraid he will be a poor hand at earning his bread in 
any calling. 

You will now better understand me when I say high schools and 
colleges are not meant for the majority of boys. The very fact 
that a boy passes his eighth-grade examination does not imply that 
he must go to college. 

And those boys who think that at colleges life is easy, that there 
is no work to do, are sadly mistaken. Persistent study is much 
harder work by far than manual labor. 

And when boys think that the highest aim of a college or high 
school is to turn out professional football or baseball players, they 
are also mistaken. There may be some colleges that pay more atten- 
tion to muscle than brain; but, after all, the real object of a college 
is to train the mind and to store the mind with knowledge. 

Now, taking for granted that a boy is qualified to enter college, 
that he has an aim before him and does not go to college simply to 
waste time and shirk hard work, we may divide colleges into two 
varieties: those giving a business education, like commercial col- 
leges, and, classical colleges teaching languages, arts and sciences. 

Every boy intending to take up his father’s business should acquire 
a business education. This comprises a thorough course in book- 
keeping, general office work and commercial law. If your father 
has a business of his own and you wish to succeed him, such a com- 
mercial training will be necessary for you. Some fifty years ago it 
was common for people to make fortunes even though they could 
not write their name. These times are past. In our mad rush the 
system that was new yesterday will be old-fashioned by to-morrow. 
You cannot expect to carry on business as it was done by your 
grandfathers. 
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Commercial colleges do not only turn out typewriters, stenogra- 
phers and book-keepers. Young women are strong competitors in 
these branches. Not because they do this work better than young 
men, but they are content with less pay than a young man would 
usually demand for the same kind of work. In these colleges there 
are also taught electricity, electrical engineering, civil engineering, 
forestry, horticulture and the various branches of machinery, and 
they all offer opportunities for boys that are bright and diligent. 
And while many trades and professions are overcrowded, these 
branches of learning are usually not. The demand for civil en- 
gineers, electrical engineers and advanced machinists is often greater 
than the supply. 

Besides this commercial college there is the classical college, teach- 
ing languages, arts and sciences, preparatory to courses in medicine, 
law, philosophy and theology. Boys who wish to enter upon any of 
these callings fit themselves for them by going to such colleges. It 
would be better for the standing of the professions in particular, and 
for mankind in general, if such a college course would be obligatory, 
as it is in Europe. Physicians and lawyers who graduate from a 
good classical college before they enter the law or medical school, 
are generally more successful than those who can boast of only a 
three-year course in some inferior medical or law school. The young 
lawyer, with only a three-year course in some law school, may know 
just about enough law to pass an easy examination, but he has not 
the attainments of another who first went through college and who 
will command more confidence in his learning. 

The young doctor who has no other training than the three-year 
course of some second-rate medical school will, of course, try and 
practise medicine. These get-there-quick doctors are often more 
of a help to the undertaker than to their patients. 

In this rush of present day we are inclined to be superficial. To 
spend ten or more years in studies is too long a time for most men. 
Hence we have so many quacks in the professions. When I went 
to college, I bought most of my books at a second-hand book store. 
To my great surprise I found most Latin and Greek authors almost 
in a new condition. In most cases I would find the first five, eight or 
ten pages somewhat the worse for wear, but all the rest of the book 
was as good as new. Evidently they had been the possessions of 
the many who made a trial at college and gave it up. 

A little knowledge is a dangerous thing. To have only a slight 
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knowledge of one science or another may prove a drawback for the 
whole life. The conceited man with a little learning can be more 
kinds of a fool in less time than the man of the backwoods who has 
only a district school training. 

If you firmly believe that a college education will be of benefit 
to you, make sure you are right, and then go ahead with a push and 
a good will. A college education, whether commercial or classical, 
will be the best gift that is in parents’ power to give to you. 

And if you do go to college, bear in mind it is to develop your mind 
and to make you capable of success in your aim of life. Remember, 
too, that knowledge should not engender pride. The brightest minds 
the world ever knew were simple and unpretentious. Never fora 
moment think that, because you have an armful of books, you are 
by this very fact a better boy than the one you see going to work 
with a dinner-pail in his hand. The boy with his little pail may some 
day be a greater and a better man than you, in spite of all your 
learning. 




















OUTLINES FOR CONFERENCES TO 
YOUNG WOMEN 


FORMING OUR CHARACTER 


The fundamental principles of your character will remain the 
same at all times. God gave them to you, they have their good 
points. But find out your weaknesses. Watch over your mode of 
expression, your tone, your behavior, avoid assurance and officious- 
ness and anything that hurts. Let your voice and movements be 
modest and well balanced. Let no one note any unrest in your 
actions. 

The desire for peacefulness in God cannot thrive where there is 
continual anxiety about trivial things. The remedy for this dis- 
tressing condition consists in taking refuge before the Crucifix, in 
spirit, or in reality if it may be done without imprudence, there to 
beg for light and strength for the rest of the day and for the mor- 
row, and then not busy oneself further with the follies of the past 
and their consequences. 

Occupy yourself less with your person and affairs, think more 
of Jesus Christ, in Him you will find all things. He suffered 
throughout His entire life without a moment’s respite, from His In- 
carnation until His last breath upon the Cross. If the Son of God 
was not spared, is it not meet that His disciples suffer? Be pre- 
pared to lead patiently a life of suffering, of deprivation, if Provi- 
dence has appointed for you such a life. 





PASTORAL PART 





ANALECTA 





NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE HOLY FATHER 


AND THE ROMAN CONGREGATIONS 


I. Encyclical letter of the Holy Father on the condition 
of the Church in Portugal. 


II. Decree from the Sacred Congregation of the Holy 
Office confirming all the indulgences of the Portiuncula. 


III. Decree from the Sacred Congregation of Religious 
concerning the method to be followed in the expulsion or 
dismissal of members of religious orders or institutions, 


IV. The Sacred Congregation of Rites allows the use 
of the organ to support the Gregorian chant (in case of 
necessity), even in those offices and Masses wherein the 
use of the organ is prohibited (excepting those offices and 
Masses where the present liturgical laws call for absolute 
silence on the part of the organ). 


V. Where permission is granted to give the plenary in- 
dulgence at the end of sermons, etc., it is to be given with 
the simple sign of the Cross with the crucifix, using at the 
same time the forms “Benedictio Dei Omnipotentis, Patris 
et Filii et Spiritus Sancti descendat super vos, et maneat 
semper. Amen.” 





CASUS CONSCIENTIAE 





THE LAW OF ABSTAINING FROM FLESH MEAT 


John, a business man, was in the diocese of P. on business, on a 
Friday, when a dispensation from the abstinence from flesh meat 
was granted by the Holy See to the whole diocese of P. John was 
not a diocesan of P. but knowing that all the Catholics of the 
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diocese had permission to eat meat on that Friday, he also ate it. 
He did the same on another occasion, being invited by a friend to 
spend a few days with him. On New-Year’s day, which fell on 
a Friday, he went to a neighboring city, outside of his own diocese, 
purposely to eat meat, because in his own diocese no dispensation 
from the abstinence had been announced, whilst in the neighboring 
diocese such a dispensation had been published. Did John commit 
a sin in any of these instances? 

Answer.—John did not commit any sin, either in the first or the 
second instance. This is evident from the very nature of the law 
of abstinence itself. A law differs from a personal command or 
precept in this, that a personal precept affects the individual person, 


"following him like his shadow, say the canonists, and “sticking to 


his bones” (adhaeret ossibus), whilst a law affects immediately a 
definite territory and only mediately the inhabitants of the territory. 
A personal mandate or precept follows the individual to whom it has 
been given wherever he goes and is not restricted to any territory 
or district. Thus if a bishop issues faculties to a priest, with the 
condition that they are revoked ipso facto the first time the priest 
enters a saloon to drink, then it makes no difference whether the 
priest enters a saloon within the limits of the diocese, or outside the 
limits, he loses his faculties, because he transgresses a personal 
precept, given to him individually, and which is not restricted by the 
limits of the diocese. But if a bishop makes a general rule for all the 
priests of his diocese, that they are suspended ipso facto, for entering 
a saloon, then such a rule is a law and is operative only within the 
limits of the diocese, and if a priest of the diocese transgresses 
outside the diocese, he does not incur suspension. 

Those, therefore, who are outside the territory affected by a law, 
are not bound by the law. The law of abstinence from flesh meat on 
Fridays is a general law of the Church and binding on all Catholics 
in all places, except where certain places or persons have been 
exempted by special dispensation. The diocese of P. on the Friday 
mentioned was exempted from the law. The exemption affected 
immediately the territory and only mediately the inhabitants of the 
district. Any inhabitant of the diocese of P. who on that Friday 
left the diocese would be bound by the law of abstinence, as soon 
as he crossed the diocesan border, and anyone living outside the 
diocese, would be exempted from abstinence the moment he entered 
the diocese. The law does not oblige anyone to remain within its 
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domain, but obliges those who are within the territory affected by 
the law to keep the law. 

In the third instance, cited above, where John leaves his own 
diocese on purpose to evade the law, the common opinion of 
theologians is also that he does not commit any sin, as far as the 
Church’s law of abstinence is concerned. He might sin by gluttony 
or scandal, but not against the law of abstinence. The law of 
abstinence binds John as long as he remains within the territory or 
district subject to the law, but the law does not forbid John to leave 
the district, even in order to evade the law. Therefore, when John 
left his own diocese on New-Year’s day, where he believed the law 
of abstinence to be in force, and went to a neighboring diocese, 
where the law was suspended, he only made use of his right to g0 
where he pleased, as long as it was not forbidden by the law. 

It cannot be maintained that the will of the Holy See, in granting 
a dispensation from the Friday abstinence to a certain diocese, is 
that only the bona fide inhabitants of the diocese are to enjoy it 
For, since such will of the Holy See would be contrary to the very 
nature of law, it must be clearly proven to exist before it can be 
allowed. In some particular instances the Holy See has expressly 
forbidden leaving the territory to evade the law in fraudem legis; as, 
for example, Urban VIII. forbade leaving the territory to evade the 
law of clandestinity in marriage, and Clement VIII. forbade leaving 
the territory to escape reservation. But unless it be expressly forbid- 
den, everyone is free to withdraw from a territory affected by a law, 
in order to evade or escape the law. This must be regarded as the 
general principle and the prohibition to leave the district in fraudem 
legis is the exception. Therefore, as far as the Church’s law of 
abstinence from flesh meat on Friday is concerned, John did not in 
any way sin against this law by leaving the territory where it was 
binding and going elsewhere, where it did not bind, even though he 
did so purposely, in order to escape the law. 

But independently of the law of abstinence, it is very possible that 
John may have sinned in this third instance against the law of God, 
forbidding gluttony and scandal. But under ordinary circumstances, 
such gluttony or scandal would scarcely amount to a mortal sin. 
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